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Boox I. 
CHAPTER I. A DRIVE IN HAMMERHAM. 


A sricut September sun was shining over 
the great midland town of Hammerham. Every 
dingy brick and grey flagstone reflected back an 
oven-like heat. The shining brass _ on the 
shop-fronts and office-doors dazzled the specta- 
tor’s eyes like so many burning-glasses, and 

olished bell-handles and brazen knockers were 
1ot enough to scorch any ungloved fingers that 
might be applied to them. Notwithstanding 
the heat and the glare, however, the streets of 
Hammerham had been thronged from an early 
hour in the morning by people of all ranks and 
classes; and the pavement of the principal 
thoroughfares was polished by the tread of in- 
numerable feet. 

Hammerham was (and is) a great working 
town. Its tall chimneys puffed forth their 
clouds of smoke into the upper air as usual; 
the clang and whirr of wheels had not ceased ; 
and the _ we rows of factory windows (conven- 
tionally called there “ shop” windows) still trem- 
bled and vibrated to the metallic pulse of 
machinery. But a stranger, who should have 
stood at the central point of the town, where 
several principal streets converge towards the 
spot on which stand some of its chief public 
buildings, might have fancied that the busy 
hives of labour had been emptied of their occu- 
pants, and that men, women, and children had 
unanimously taken holiday and abandoned their 
toils forthe day. Though it was now late in the 
afternoon, crowds still lingered, with the inexplic- 
able patience that belongs to an assemblage of 
idle people, outside the wooden barriers erected 
opposite to the principal entrance of a large 
building, from the open windows of which rich 
waves of sound rolled forth into the still autumn 
air. It was the last day of the great Music 
Meeting at Hammerham, and the concluding 
chorus of Handel’s Messiah was being sung in 
presence of a densely packed audience, which 
filled the spacious hall from floor to ceiling. 
In their appointed sequence the various instru- 
ments and voices took up the noble theme of 
the final fugue, succeeding each other with an 
irresistible force and majesty that left an im- 





pression on the mind of power and vastness, 
such as is made by an Atlantic tide rolling 
grandly in upon some western shore. Peal after 
rm of harmony shook the air. Higher and ~ 
igher rose the soaring voices. Fuller and 

fuller swelled the tones of the instruments 
until they all met and blended in the massive 
final chords with an overwhelming volume of 
sound, —- which the mighty pulse of the 
great organ throbbed tumultuously. There was 
a moment’s silence, then a long-continued hur- 
ricane of applause, and the Music Meeting was 
over. And now the long line of carriages in 
waiting began to move, and the policemen on 
duty in the roadway waved their white-gloved 
hands to bewildered coachmen, and shouted 
hoarse injunctions to them to “ move on,” or 
to “ pull up there,” or to “keep the line.” Be- 
hind the barriers erected to prevent the pres- 
sure of the crowd from obstructing the ap- 
proaches to the hall, a sudden movement took 
place also. ‘The closely packed multitude, who 
had been standing there for several hours with- 
out any symptom of impatience, all at once ap- 
peared to be possessed with an overpowering 
sense of the value of time, and an unanimous 
desire to get away from the spot without losin 
an instant. They consequently hustled, pushed, 
and struggled ; the stronger making their way 
through the throng by dint of ruthless elbowing 
and foot-crushing, while the weaker or more 
timid (a category which in a Hammerham crowd 
by no means includes a majority of women) 
were driven hither and thither, wavering and 
staggering, and uttering loud remonstrances 
against the roughness of their neighbours, but 
all equally intent on getting away with the 
greatest possible speed. 

A sudden check to the movement of the front 
ranks of the crowd forced those behind back 
upon the barriers, at the moment when a lame 
man, holding by the hand a little girl of some 
nine or ten years old, made a dart across the 
roadway from the hall, and endeavoured to 
dive under the horizontal timbers. He had 
succeeded in getting just within the paling, 
dragging the little girl after him, when he was 
met . the receding wave of crowd, and the 
child, forcibly separated from him by the pres- 
sure, was pushed back into the road, and fell 
under the wheels of a handsome carriage drawn 
by two spirited horses. _ 

A ery of horror rese from all who saw the 
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little creature drop. The coachman pulled up 
with all the foree he could, nearly throwing his 
horses on their haunches, but he was unable to 
stop them before one of the front wheels had 
passed over the child, who lay motionless, close 
to the hoofs of the plunging and frightened 
beasts. 

A young gentleman instantly sprang down 


* from the box, but before he could reach the 


child, she had been lifted up in the strong arms 
of a stalwart policeman, who held her with great 
gentleness, though in a sort of cool official man- 
ner, devoid of any excitement whatsoever. 

“Good God!” exclaimed the young gentle- 
man, making his way through the throng, “I 
hope it’s nothing serious. She’s—she’s not 
killed, is she ?” 

For the child’s face was still as marble, and 
almost as white. It was a pretty little face, 
with delicate features and a mass of thick gold- 
brown curls falling back from the forehead, as 
she lay with her head drooping over the police- 
man’s shoulder. 

“No, no, sir,” rejoined the man who held 
her. “Not 4illed certainly. She has fainted 
away. She’d best be took to the hospital at 
once. A doctor ’ud soon say whether there’s 
auy bones broke or not.” 

Meanwhile the lame man, who had been sepa- 
rated from the child in the crowd, and had been 
vainly seeking for her, perceived nothing of the 
accident until he heard the pitying exclamations 
of the bystanders, and saw the little white face 
taised up above the crowd. He turned and 
made for the spot where the child was, with 
frantic haste, limping along at a surprising speed, 
and making his way through the thickest of the 
throng, which opened for him to pass, as though 
informed by some mysterious means that the 
child who had been run over belonged to him. 
He arrived in time to hear the policeman’s re- 
commendation. ‘ No!” he panted, speaking in 
a thick voice, and labouring painfully for breath. 
“No, never! Take her home. Give her to 
me. She shall not go to the hospital. Corda, 
Corda, my pretty one! My poor darling !” 

Then turning to the late occupant of the car- 
riage, the lame man shook his fist in his face 
with a frightful oath, and cried frantically that 
he had murdered the child, and should be 
brought to justice. And then he fell to moan- 
ing and whimpering over the impassive little 
face that lay still and piteous on the policeman’s 
dark-blue breast. 

“Come,” said the constable, sternly, ‘ none 
o’ that. The accident’s nobody’s fault but yours, 
for leaving a little child like that in such a 
crowd. [seen the ’ole affair. If the coachman 
hadn’t have pulled up when he-did, she’d have 
been cut in two by the wheels. If you won’t 
let her go to the hospital, you’d better take her 
home at once and send for a doctor, instead 
of blubbering and blustering here.” 

“T am deeply distressed,” said the young 
gentleman, whom the lame man had assaile 
with such fury, “I am deeply distressed that 


cannot think my man to blame. He was not 
driving carelessly, and the poor little thing was 
thrown almost under the wheels. But if you 
will tell me your address, I will put her into the 
carriage and have her driven home quickly and 
smoothly.” 

“Oh yes, yes; let me get out, pray, and put the 
child in my place,” said a sweet trembling voice. 
The young girl to whom the voice belonged 
leaned eagerly forward, and made as though she 
would have opened the carriage door. Two 
other ladies sat within the vehicle ; one, a hard- 
featured, richly dressed young woman, sat very 
quiet, and observant of, the scene; the other 
had thrown herself back in her seat, and put 
up a pair of daintily gloved hands so as to con- 
ceal her face. 

The lame man looked from one to another in 
a helpless way, seeming to be divided between 
anger against the occupants of the carriage, and 
apprehension for his daughter. But the police- 
man, with a muttered expression of his opinion 
that enough time had been wasted in “jaw,” 
settled the matter by lifting the still insensible 
child into the carriage, and laying her on the 
cushions, with her head resting on the lap of the 
young girl who had spoken. “ Now,” said he, 
with a highly disapproving glance at the child’s 
father, “look sharp and tell the gentleman’s 
coachman where to drive; and move on there, 
will you? You're stoppin’ all the line. With 
those words the guardian of public security re- 
sumed his post amidst plunging horses and 
rolling wheels, directing the confusion with 
imperturbable self-possession. 

“Good Heavens!” exclaimed the lady who 
had hidden her face, revealing, as she removed her 
hands, a countenance of striking beauty ; “good 
Heavens, Penny, what are they doing? Jackson 
is positively driving off. And this unfortunate 
but dreadful child! Suppose she should die 
here! Oh, it’s too terrible. Where is Clement? 
What shall we do ?” 

“Don’t be a fool,” rejoined the elder lady, 
dryly. “Of course Jackson must drive off. 
We couldn’t stay there allday. I suppose they 
have told him where the child’s home is. Some 
back slum, no doubt. I don’t understand why 
they could not have put her into a cab. But 
it’s one of Clem’s ideas.” 

She spoke with a hard repulsive manner, and 
her small steel-bright eyes and projecting chin 
were not pleasant to look upon. Senctuion, 
she bent forward and spread her handkerchief 
over the little curly head that lay bare to the 
scorching sunshine. 

The young girl on whose knees the child 
rested looked up with eyes full of tears. She 
was a very young girl, not more, apparently, 
than sixteen years of age, and she was trembling 
and pale. “Oh, poor little dear,” she said, 
softly. “Is she not a sweet-looking little 
creature, Miss Charlewood ? Look at her poor 
pretty curls all soiled with dust. Oh, Ido hope 
she is not seriously hurt.” 

The carriage had now got clear of the crush 
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his horses on at a smart pace. Suddenly the 
beautiful young lady stood up in the carriage, 
balancing herself with difficulty, and exclaimed, 
imperiously, “Jackson. Stop! stop! Do you 
hear me? Where are you taking us to? 
Penny, do you see this? ‘We're getting into a 
frightful neighbourhood. Stop this moment, 
Jackson.” 

The man touched his hat, and glanced down 
over his shoulder into the carriage, but without 
slackening speed. 

“JT beg pardon, Miss Augusta,” he said, 
“but Mr. Clement ordered me to drive as quick 
as possible to No. 23, New Bridge-street. Him 
and the lame party went round afoot the short 
way, to fetch Doctor Brett. We shall be there 
in a moment, miss.” 

He spoke to the handsonie lady, but looked 
appealingly towards that other lady whom the 
young girl had addressed as Miss Charlewood. 

“It’s quite right, Jackson,” said the latter, 
sharply. ‘“ There’s my brother with the child’s 
father and Mr. Brett at a door on the left-hand 
side of the way. Pull up, man. Where are 
your eyes? I could see the number, 23, half 
a mile off.” 

In truth, the little steel-bright eyes looked as 
if they had considerable seeing power. When 
the carriage stopped, the lame man, shaking 
violently, and in a state of uncontrollable excite- 
ment, came forward to lift out his little girl. 
But the surgeon put him gently aside, and took 
the light form in his own arms. The child’s 
eyelids quivered, and she uttered a faint moan. 
“Merciful Heaven!” cried Miss Augusta, put- 
ting her fingers into her ears and closing her 
eyes tightly. ‘This is éoo dreadful.”” And she 
remained motionless, shutting out sight and 
sound as much as possible. 

“I suppose we can’t do any good here, 
ai P” said Miss Charlewood, with an impatient 
shrug. 

No ; none whatever. You had better drive 
home at once. My mother will be getting un- 
eas bes 
® Won't you come with us?” 

“I will only wait to hear Brett’s report. 
That lame man, the father, is too scared to be of 
much use. Itis athousand pities that he didn’t 
let her go to the hospital. anything happened 
to myself, it is where I would beg to be taken 
to.” 

* Do you think, Mr. Charlewood, it is a very 
bad accident ?” asked the young girl who had 
held the child. The tears were running down 
her face, and she was still trembling very 
much, 

“TI hope not. I trust not,” he answered, 
advancing to the door of the carriage ; “ but I 
will bring you a true report presently. You 
are going to lunch with our people, are you 
not? Home, Jackson!” 

“ Really,” said Miss Charlewood, when the 
carriage had quitted the stones, and was rolling 
smoothly along a suburban road, bordered by 
handsome villas, “ really, I must appear a horrid 
monster beside you two sensitive young ladies. 





Mabel’s sensibilities have quite overcome her, 
and Augusta is only just not fainting.” 

The young oil whom she called Mabel 
coloured deeply, and hastily dried her wet eyes. 

“Tm very sorry, Penelope, that my nerves 
are not made of cast iron, like yours,” retorted 
the fair Augusta, languidly; “but I confess I 
have a horror of scenes, and I cannot help it. 
It is far from pleasant to be so sensitive 
as I am, I assure you; but I should hardly 
suppose that you found it very agreeable to 
have to penetrate into that abominable den. 
Ugh! I felt quite sick.” 

“ Abominable den? Oh, New Bridge-street. 
Ah! it és coaly.” 

“Coaly! And the canal full of dead cats and 
dogs! And the filthy people! And the foul 
smells! I should not be at all surprised if I 
were to have a fever. It was most incon- 
siderate of Clement to make us go to such a 
place in a broiling heat Jike this.” 

* Yes; and most inconsiderate and selfish in 
the little girl,” returned Miss Charlewood, 
“not to choose a cool day on which to get her- 
self run over. But here we are at home, and 
here is mamma flattening her nose against the 
dining-room window. I suppose der sensitive- 
ness will take the form of scolding us all round 
for having caused her paroxysms of anxiety b 
our delay. Jump out, Mabel, my dear, I s 
put you in the van.” 


CHAPTER II. THE CHARLEWOODS. 


Tuz Charlewoods were rich people. Very 
rich people, even in that rich town. The firm 
of Gandry and Charlewood, great builders and 
contractors, was known all over the world. 
Gandry had ceased to exist (at least, so far as 
the business was concerned) years ago, having 
been bought out by the junior partner ; but his 
name had never been cancelled from the firm. 
Since his day, the tide of affairs had set steadil 
in favour of old Luke Charlewood, and had 
carried him on to fortune. He had beena very, 
very poor man once, his father having been an 
Irish labourer under a bricklayer; and there 
were those who professed to remember Luke 
himself, with a hod on his shoulder, working 
hard for éighteenpence a day. Fiction or 
fact, however, those days were long ago, and 
were unknown to, or forgotten by, nearly all 
who now came into communication with the 
wealthy Mr. Charlewood. Such reminiscences 
as I speak of were usually uttered in public- 
house parlours of very humble pretensions, 
where the poorer sort of tradesmen or artisans 
congregated on Saturday evenings, to smoke 
and drink, and discuss the state of the body 
politic, or the affairs of their neighbours. The 
distinction which unfortunately exists be- 
tween theory and practice was frequently 
exemplified at these gatherings in a very 
striking manner; it being observable that 
those persons who had proved to be the most 
incompetent and unsuccessful in their own con- 
duct of life, were ready, at a moment’s notice, 
with infallible methods for the improvement and 
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correction of the rest of the world, from kings 
and cabinet ministers-downward. Certain it 
is that, when all accounts were balanced, no 
man could bring any more specific accusation 
against Luke Charlewood than that he had been 
poor and now was rich, and that from being 
rich he had always grown still richer. He had 
lived single to a much later period in life than 
is common in the class whence he sprang, 
and he was already a thriving man when he 
married the daughter of a prosperous timber- 
merchant, with whom he had business relations. 
His wife had borne him many children, but 
they lost several in early infancy, and, at the 
time when this story opens, their family con- 
sisted of two sons and two daughters. Pene- 
lope, aged twenty-seven, was the eldest of these ; 
her brother, Clement, was a year and a half 
younger ; and the remaining two, Walter and 
Augusta, were aged respectively seventeen and 
twenty. 

Clement had for some time taken an active 
share in his father’s business, and during the 

ast year the style and title of the great firm 
ad been changed to Charlewood and Son; 
though it continued to be known and spoken of 
as Gandry and Charlewood. Clement Charle- 
wood threw all the strength of a strong charac- 
ter into his daily pursuits. The vastness of the 
operations undertaken by the firm, and the wide 
and various portions of the civilised—nay, for 
that matier, and uncivilised—world, over which 
they extended, had to the young man’s imagi- 
nation an element of wonder and grandeur 
which redeemed them in his mind from mere 
hard prosaic money-grinding. He would have 
said to others, and even perhaps to himself, 
that no human being ever existed who more 
heartily despised the unpractical and romantic 
than he. Tieseatticions Clement Charlewood 
had his ideal. Such a standard of inflexible 
and spotless integrity, unwearying industry, 
and enlightened progress, as he carried in his 
mind, no business house in Hammerham or else- 
where had ever reached. 

The youngest son, Walter, the spoiled idol 
and darling of his mother, was as frivolous, vain, 
and idle, as his brother was earnest, proud, and 
energetic. The lad was not without some 
lovable qualities, having, at times, impulses of 
generosity, and a womanish emotional kind of 
tenderness. But he had been humoured, petted, 
and flattered, until nearly all that was good in 
him was hidden under a mass of selfishness. 
Of the two daughters, Penelope and Augusta, 
the reader has already seen somewhat. 

The house this family inhabited was a hand- 
some and luxurious one. A substantial red- 
brick mansion, dating from the reign of Queen 
Anne, and surrounded by gardens. If the 
house had been a little further from the road, 
and the lodge a little further from the house, 
the general effect of the approach would have 
been better. But the house, when first built, 
had been surrounded by wide meadows, stretch- 
ing far beyond the garden fence. The modern 
increase of Hammerham, and the spread of 





wealth, had occasioned a mushroom growth of 
villa residences all around the old mansion. ‘The 
soil, plentifully manured with bright new coin 
of the realm, had brought forth an abundant 
crop of fantastic dwellings. There were stucco 
houses, stone houses, timber houses, brick 
houses, iron houses. Houses built in the Italian 
style, the Swiss style, the French style, the 
Chintes style. Chalets and pagodas, campaniles 
and chateaus, bearing seath such resemblance 
to the original edifices they professed to imitate, 
as the animals in a toy Noah’s Ark bear to 
real live beasts, birds, and fishes. One gene- 
rally knew what they were meant for, as one 
generally can distinguish the scarlet lion from 
the orange tiger in the toy box. But there was 
a class of houses (the Hammerham people were 
fond of designating them as Elizabethian cot- 
tages) which proved a snare and a pitfall to the 
unwary stranger; so frequent was their ten- 
dency to run into the pagoda on the one hand, 
and the Swiss cow-house on the other. To none 
of these varieties, however, did the dwelling of 
the Charlewoods belong. It was known as 
Bramley Manor, and was, as has been said, a fine 
substantial family mansion, boasting a long 
terrace walk shaded by noble old elm-trees, on 
the garden side of the house. The elms and 
the terrace-walk could scarcely have been had, 
ready-made, for.money. But, assuredly, few 
things were wanting within or without Bramley 
Manor, that money could purchase. The 
gardens were cultivated with exquisite skill and 
care; the hothouses were filled with choice and 
rare plants; the stables with costly horses. 
Every latest patented improvement in the way 
of household comfort or luxury which Hammer- 
ham produced from its thousand dingy resound- 
ing workshops, found a place in Bramley Manor. 
Indeed, its interior brightness and splendour 
harmonised but little with the quaint sobriet 
of its outward aspect, which, save for the mel- 
lowing touch of time, and the plate-glass that 
glittered in the long narrow casements, was 
but little altered from that which it originally 
wore a century and a half ago. There was only 
one apartment that seemed properly to belong, 
by the antique fashion of it, to the old house. 
This was the dining-room, a somewhat low- 
Serge but spacious room, lined with a very 
nely carved oak wainscot. Before Mr. Charle- 
wood’s time this had been barbarously covered 
with a thick coating of whitewash, picked out 
with blue. But that had now been removed, 
and the dark wood was again revealed in all its 
sombre richness. Mrs. Charlewood, indeed, 
complained that no amount of wax candles 
could light up her dining-room, and that, do 
what she would, it remained gloomy. But 
then Mrs. Charlewood had no sense of the 
picturesque, and would, in her heart, have pre- 
ferred the whitewash picked out with blue—if 
only she might have been permitted to add plenty 
of gilding. 
1t was in this room that the good lady had 
been standing, flattening her nose against the win- 
dow, as Penelope had remarked, aud looking out 
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anxiously for her children’s return fromthe Music 
Meeting. As the carriage stopped, she came 
hurrying and panting into the entrance hall, her 
gold and scarlet head-dress trembling, and the 
thick folds of her black satin dress sweeping 
over the marble floor, and raising quite a little 
simoom in the still sultry air. Mrs. Charlewood 
had once been pretty, with a pink and white 
face of irregular outline, and a soft though 
scanty crop of light hair. She had now grown 
immensely stout, and the blush roses on her 
cheeks had deepened and widened into crimson 
peonies. But she still affected a little lan- 
guishing lachrymose manner, which, to say 
truth, was less suited to her present matronly 
appearance than it had been to the delicate 
— and drooping curls of her maiden 
ays. - 

‘ Where in ’Eaven’s name have you been ?” 
she cried. “ What ’as detained you?” 

Mrs. Charlewood could scarcely be said to 
drop her 4’s, for she had a peculiar habit of 
making a determined oe before words begin- 
ning with that ill-used consonant, as though to 
call attention to the fact of her ignoring it alto- 
gether. In short, there was the same distinc- 
tion between her omission of the aspirate and 
other people’s, as exists between simply over- 
looking a friend in the street and cutting him 
dead. Mrs. Charlewood cut her /’s dead. 

“The oratorio must have been over an hour 
ago, at least,” continued the good lady, “ for I 
saw the carriages coming up from town by 
dozens.” 

“We have been to New Bridge-street, 
mamma. An uncomfortable little girl tumbled 
under our wheels. But suppose we impart all 
particulars over luncheon? We have brought 
you Mabel Earnshaw quite exhausted with 
excitement ; and I profess myself hungry, 
with an utterly uninteresting and common-place 
appetite.” 

Mrs. Charlewood kissed her young guest, and 
led the way into the dining-room. She would 
have liked to put many more questions, and to 
have had her curiosity gratified without delay. 
But, in truth, she stood very considerably in 
awe of her eldest daughter, and thought it 
wise to wait with outward patience until it 
should please Penelope to speak. Augusta had 
pleaded fatigue, and had retired to her own 
room, there to partake of a very substantial 
cold collation. She was averse to taking her 
meals with the rest of the family, always except- 
ing dinner, which was a form aud a ceremony, 
and admitted of a brilliant toilet. 

“ Well, Mabel,” said Mrs. Charlewood, when 
they were seated at table, “1 ’ope you enjoyed 
the concert? Penelope don’t seem inclined to 
give me any news, so I must look to you to do 
it, my dear.” 

“It was Very fine,” answered Mabel, “and I 
am very much obliged to you all for giving me 
such a great pleasure. I hope you don’t think 
me ungrateful, Mrs. Charlewood, but the acci- 
dent drove away the impression of the music 
for a time.” 





Then Miss Charlewood, being restored with 
meat and wine, unlocked her lips, and began to 
relate the story of the little girl, She was in 
the midst of her recital, when Clement entered, 
having evidently hastened. Mrs. Charlewood 
assailed him with a torrent of questions. She 
had a great respect for her son, but she was not 
afraid of him. She had an instinctive know- 
ledge that Clement would never permit himself 
the sharp speeches at his mother’s expense 
which Penelope ruthlessly indulged in. 

Mabel Earnshaw sat silent, listening earnestly 
to what he told them. She was not a beautiful 
girl, except in so far as the first fresh bloom of 
healthy youth is beautiful; but her face was 
full of intellect, and capable of a singular ex- 
pression of concentration. Her forehead was 


wide and well developed, and her eyes of a 
changing grey, shaded by short thick dark 
lashes. ‘These eyes, bright and liquid, though not 
especially large, made the chief charm of her face. 
But it was in the mouth that all its characteristic 
expression lay. It was a delicately cut, sensitive 


mouth, but with a capacity for locking itself into 
a fixed frozen scorn, that changed and aged 
the whole countenance. The soft lips, when 
smiling or speaking, were flexible and tender, 
but once shut, they conveyed in some indefin- 
able way astrange indomitable power of silence. 
They were not locked now, however, but 
slightly parted, as she listened to Clement’s 
news of the little girl, and the bright eyes, 
full of candour, were raised with an entire 
absence of self-consciousness to tle speaker’s 
face. 

“Tam heartily glad to be able to say that there 
is nothing serious to be apprehended,” said 
Clement. “The collar-bone is broken, but 
Brett assures me that she will be as well as ever 
in a few weeks.” 

“ Poor little thing!” exclaimed Mrs. Charle- 
wood. ‘But, dear me, how careless to take a 
little girl like that out in such a crowd, and 
him a lame man, too. But there! Those kind 
of people have no more forethought than any- 
thing.” 

“* What is the: kind of these people, Clem?” 
asked Miss Charlewood. “The child had not the 
usual look of a New Bridge-street aboriginal.” 

“No, indeed,” Mabel eagerly struck in; “I 
have never seen a more refined little face.” 

“ Well,” said Clement, “ I believe the man is 
a fiddler. He had been to the hall to speak to 
some of the musicians, he told me. He’sa 
shiftless, scampish kind of fellow, I fancy. Al- 
together, he impressed me unfavourably.” 

“ But he seemed very fond of the child,” said 
Mabel. 

“Oh yes; fond of the child, no doubt, He 
blew me up furiously at first, and said I had 
murdered her.” 

“ New Bridge-street,” said Mrs. Charlewood, 
musingly. “Law! Why that’sa very wretched 
neighbourhood. Down by the canal. I know 
wee where it is, because I remember -very 
well——” 

Mrs. Charlewood’s reminiscences—which re- 
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lated to her childish days when she lived in her 
father’s house on the canal wharf, and played 
see-saw on a stack of fragrant pine planks in the 
timber-yard—were cut short by her catching 
Penelope’s glittering eye fixed upon her in 
decided disapproval. The poor lady stopped 
in some confusion, and added abruptly, “I mean 
to say, I’ve always understood it .was a ’orrid 
part of the town.” 

“Yes,” said Miss Charlewood, “ you should 
have seen Augusta’s horror at having only to 
drive through it. I wonder why people live in 
New Bridge-street !” 

“T scarcely think you do wonder, Penny,” 
said her brother. “They live there because they 
can’t afford to live in a better place.” 

“But then,” said Mabel, timidly, “if these 
people are so poor, will they be able to——I 
mean, won’t this accident be a—a terrible ex- 
pense to them ?” 

“Oh, I don’t think they are in destitution. 
The father—he told me his name is Trescott— 
has a weekly engagement to play in the orchestra 
of the theatre.” 

At the word Mrs. Charlewood raised her eye- 
brows and shut her eyes, shaking her head 
slightly from side to side, and uttering a stifled 
moan, under cover of which demonstration 
Clement added lrurriedly, in a low voice, meant 
only for Mabel’s ear, “I have begged Brett to 
pay her every attention, and have desired the 

- woman with whom they lodge to see that she 
wants for nothing. You know I feel in a 
measure responsible, though really the accident 
was in no way Jackson’s fault.” 

“ It is very good of you,” said Mabel, 
softly. 

Mrs. Charlewood, finding that Clement had 
been saying something that she could not catch, 
stopped midway in another moan, and opened 
her eyes. “ Ah,dearme!” she said. “ What a 
sad thing! How dreadful for the little girl to 
be mixed up with such people. Think, only 
think, of her poor soul.” 

“ No doubt that is the thing to do, mamma,” 
remarked her eldest daughter; “but I think 
Clemeut has been so absurd as to think of her 
poor body first. Perhaps one might be weak 
enough to like that best, oneself, if one’s collar- 
bone were broken.” 

She had partly heard, and wholly understood, 
Clement’s whispered speech. Few things said 
or done in Penelope Charlewood’s presence 
escaped her observation. 

abel rose and drew the light cape of her 
simple muslin dress round her shoulders. 
*You’re not going, my dear?” said Mrs. 
Charlewood. 

*€ Not going, Mabel?” echoed Penelope. 

Mabel was a great favourite at Bramley Manor. 
Even Miss Charlewood had been known on 
several occasions to speak with unalloyed praise 
of Mabel Earnshaw. None the less did she make 
sharp stinging speeches to her face. But these 
Miss Charlewood lavished on friend and foe 
with absolute impartiality. 

“Yes, if you please, Mrs. Charlewood,” said 





Mabel. “I promised mamma to 
directly after lunch.” 

“Oh, but, my dear, we’ll send aud tell your 
mamma, if you'll stay. Mr. Charlewood will be 
disappointed not to see you when he comes in.” 

“Thank you, but I don’t think he will care 
very much,” said Mabel, smiling. ‘Besides, I 
promised.” 

“Never mind——” Mrs. Charlewood was 
beginning ; but Penelope interrupted her. 

“Never mind, mamma? I’m astonished 
at you. A promise is a promise. Think of 
Mabel’s poor soul!” Whereupon Mrs, Charle- 
wood said no further word. 

“Tf you don’t mind walking, I will see you 
to your own door, Miss Earnshaw,” said Cle- 
ment, rising too. “I have business that will 
take me to Fitzhenry’s-road.” 

So Miss Earnshaw went her way accompanied 
by Mr. Clement Charlewood. They passed 
out of the hall door together on to the drive, 
and Penelope, watching them from the dining- 
room, en hrough the open window Mabel’s 
sweet voice saying, as she shyly took 
Clement’s offered arm: “ Don’t you think 
Christian charity is a very, very rare thing, Mr, 
Charlewood ?” 


go home 





THE FIFTH OF MARCH IN DUBLIN. 

I nap been absent from Dublin on leave, 
during the whole month of February. WhenI 
left the city, on the 27th of January, the Fenian 
conspiracy would have seemed to an ordinary 
observer utterly collapsed. Arrests were oc- 
casionally made, but were chiefly confined to 
Americanised Celts. If these men had been 
born in Ireland, the soil and climate of 
America had a strange effect upon their con- 
stitution. They were tall, pale-faced, and 
bearded—in every respect presenting the ap- 

arance of the genuine article. My duty 
rought me into contact with many of these 
prisoners, and I found that for one who came 
from New York, three came from Massachu- 
setts. They seemed to me to court arrest, 
for they were singularly rude and insolent, 
swaggering through the streets, jostling the 
passers-by, and walking at a rapid pace 
three or four abreast when the footpath was 
crowded during the fashionable hours for prome- 
nading or shopping. I remarked that several 
wore large stars of silver on their left breasts: 
ugly ornaments enough ; for they were, in all 
respects, like pieces of block tin. All had hats, 
a compound between the “pot hat” and the 
“Jerry.” All, too, had loose overcoats of dif- 
ferent shades of grey. 

When many were seen together, it be- 
came plain that their dress was a kind of uni- 
form. - Nothing was found upon these men when 
searched. Documents they would not carry; 
revolvers and ammunition were thrown into the 
river before the police could seize them at the 
quays. On the American Celts money was 
found in abundance; the street-rowdies of 
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Dublin and the importations from the slums of 
manufacturing towns in England seldom had a 
shilling. The latter were miserable, stunted, 
woebegone creatures, with a mischievous cast 
of countenance not usual with the Americans. 
Now andthen the police discovered pikes, swords, 
belts, revolvers, and rifles—never many together 
—hidden behind shutters, between beds and 
mattresses, or under the flooring. Secret in- 
formation had led the detectives to their hiding- 

laces, and it was surmised by many that the 
information was given by the leaders of the plot 
themselves. They knew that every seizure 
would be magnified tenfold, and made notorious 
through the publie press. Thus the discon- 
tented and seditious would believe that the con- 
spirators were at work, and preparing for a 
rise. The majority, however, believed that 
Fenianism was merely a gigantic swindle, in- 
tended to procure money for the leaders. From 
the first, the authorities, especially those con- 
nected with the military service, thought dif- 
ferently. The public did not know what infor- 
mation or proof the government might possess ; 
but while all was in profound peace around 
them, they saw the government urgently press- 
ing forward military preparations, as if a for- 
midable foe were at hand. All were puzzled, 
and not a few blamed the authorities for 
creating alarm in the minds of women or 
timid persons by vain and unnecessary pre- 
cautions. 

Such was the state of things when I left 
Dublin, and it did seem strange to me that, if 
danger were really imminent, “leave” should 
have been freely given. In my retreat I 
heard of the fiasco at Cahireiveen, and the cu- 
rious movement on Chester ; but my newspaper 
was always three days late, and was read, I verily 
believe, by every person in the village before it 
was allowed to come tome. There were Fenians, 
as I afterwards found, in my neighbourhood, and 
accident taught me that the maid-servant in my 
lodgings was enlisted in the plot. A secluded 
= some distance from my home was a favourite 

aunt of mine, but I found that whenever I 
strolled out in that direction, she placed a candle 
in an upper room, the window of which could 
be seen from the glen. I noticed the light, 
but did not discover that it was a signal until 
informed by the constabulary on the night be- 
fore I left. 

I was sitting at breakfast on the morning of 
the 5th of March, wondering whether all my 
friends had forgotten me, seeing that I received 
no letters, when a jaunting-car was driven up 
before my window, and a boy handed me a 
telegram. It was very brief, containing an 
order for my instant return to Dublin and m 
post. I felt that “something was up,” and, 
telling the carman to wait, made my hurried 
preparations. While I was wrapping a rug 
about my legs, the servant-girl, looking pierc- 
ingly at me, inquired: “ Have they kept their 
word?” As IL hesitated, not knowing what 
answer to give, she inquired again: “Are the boys 
up in Dublin? They said they would rise to- 











day.” “Indeed?” said I. “ You know much 
more than I do.” As I dashed down the road 
leading to the station, I noticed that a loose pile 
of straw at the head of the glen had been fired, 
and now sent up into the clear air a rolling 
column of white smoke. In ten minutes 
similar smoke signals were seen on seven 
hillocks stretching round and past the glen, 
and then I believed that there really was 
“something up.” 

I travelled to town by the Great Southern 
and Western Railway in a third-class carriage. 
I wished to hear the talk of the country people. 
I counted nine young athletic fellows in the 
carriage ; they were all singularly silent. We 
took in few additional passengers until the train 
reached successively Straffan, Celbridge, Lucan, 
and Cloudalkin. At the last two places passen- 
gers became so numerous that accommodation 
could not be provided for them. There was 
evidently an understanding between many of the 
young peasants and two American Celts who 
got in at Celbridge. The moment these men 
entered, every pipe was put out. They had 
with them a stout deal box about twenty 
inches long and sixteen deep, braced at 
the corners with iron, and evidently of great 
weight. 

There was no confusion or crowding at the 
terminus. I noticed that three men stepped out 
from among the carriages and cabs, and ad- 
dressed a very brief sentence to the two 
Americans who had travelled with us. The 
young men regularly “ fell in” and marched rather 
than walked down the quays. Suddenly the 
broke up into twos and threes, and disappeare 
rapidly up the lanes leading to Thomas and 
James-street. Three hours afterwards, I reeog- 
nised five of them at Tallaght. 

Coming down the north side of the quays, here 
and there scarcely seen—for the gas was pecu- 
liarly dim—I saw policemen wearing swords 
standing in sixes together with their backs 
against shop shutters. They looked like a 
biack wall. Further on, a group of boys, 


youths, and men would be formed around. 

one person in the centre, and, after receiving 

brief directions from him, also broke up into 

twos and threes and passed rapidly down the 

quay. 

I saw one group in process of formation. A 
e 


man stood motionless in the centre of the path- 
way, near Arran Quay Chapel. He beat the pave- 
ment with his irou-shod heel, as if to warm his 
feet. Almost immediately, were heard at a dis- 
tance similar triple heatings of the feet, and in an 
incredibly short time a group of at least thirty 
formed in a circle, with their faces turned 
towards an individual in the centre—to break u 
in twos or threes almost as soon as formed. 
counted thirty-one of these groups from the 
railway terminus to Sackville-street. But here 
there was a continuous stream of men and 
boys passing rapidly over Carlisle Bridge. For 
the most part they were the gamins of 
the city —horse-holders, sweepers of shop 
doors, ragged nondescripts, pickpockets. Pale- 
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faced slouching men, smelling strongly of 
whisky and tobacco, appeared among the ruck. 
Now and then an American Celt could be 
seen to hail a cab, into which three and some- 
times five persons would enter. The faces were 
all turned one way, and the town seemed to be 
disgorging all its rabble. I could compare the 
stampede to nothing but the rush of people to 
witness a fire. Not a word was spoken, and 
though very large numbers poured out of Dublin 
together, there was not the slightest disturbance 
or confusion. I followed the moving stream 
up Westmoreland-street, past the college in 
whose vast front not a light was to be seen, 
through Grafton-street, up Stephen’s-green, and 
Harcourt-street. There I left them, ang 
hurried home. I expected to find explicit 
orders awaiting me. 

Along the route taken by the multitude, the 
cigar-shops, oyster-stalls, and gin-palaces were 
open as usual. In my own street every house 
was lighted up, and a large ball was being given 
in Harcourt-street. No chain was placed across 
my own hall door, and myservant, in answer to my 
inquiries, replied, as coolly as if it were a matter 
of no importance, that “the Fenians had riz.” 
In the parlour all were at “high tea.” A 
blazing fire shone out gloriously, and a joyful 
welcome was given me. Short space was 
there for rest or warmth. A long envelope was 
handed to me, and in five minutes I left my 
home alone, to move with the Fenians up to a 
‘certain point. They had risen, and it was be- 
lieved that they intended, when coliected in 
numbers sufficiently great, to pour down upon 
‘the wealthiest portion of the city, and plunder 
there. 

I found that the greater portion of the mass 
begarrto move slowly in the neighbourhood of 
Rathmines: a suburb consisting mainly of a 
single street of fine houses inhabited ‘by the 
higher orders of the middle class. This street 
is three-quarters of a mile long, with a very 
wide footpath on either side. At the extremity 
furthest from the city, it opens out into a spa- 
eious triangular place, at the two opposite angles 
of which two roads branch out: one leading to 
Rathgar, Roundtown, and Rathfarnham: the 
other, though an irregular line of buildings, to 
Palmerston-fields, which are skirted by the 
river Dodder, here exceedingly picturesque. 
There aresome very fine old trees in the oe" 
bourhood ; and in a magnificent field surrounded 
by wood the multitude gathered. I think, how- 
ever, that from the first many of the Fenians 
passed on rapidly, crossed a bridge over the 

odder, and made for the rendezvous at Tal- 
laght, a village fully four miles to the right. As 
far as I could judge, there were at no time more 
than between six and seven hundred persons 
assembled at Palmerston-fields, of whom four- 
fifths were youths not over eighteen years of 
age, weaklings, and with a dissipated air. There 
were two carts: both containing arms, as we 
subsequently found. For some time the mass 
moved about without any apparent object, and I 
understood they were waiting for some one to 





lead them. The Rathmines police-office is 
close to the triangular space, and from this 
the little garrison of eight men hovered on the 
skirts of the Fenians, now and then arresting 
individuals. Suddenly, and without a word, 
this mass of Fenians broke up : some proceeded 
at a rapid pace towards prey but fully half 
the number, already tired of the enterprise and 
alarmed by discovering that they were really 
required to fight, poured back into the city, 
flinging away the arms they had received. 
They found that the police were searching all 
persons passing into Dublin whose appearance 
was suspicious; consequently, they determined to 
rid themselves of proofs of complicity with the 
rising. The night wore on, raw and cold, 
with a drizzling of sleet and rain. The 
romantic apprentices shuddered at a four 
miles’ march to Tallaght over an undulating 
country. 

By this time the alarm had spread. Cavalry 
from Portobello, and infantry from other bar- 
racks, were on the rear of those stepping out 
for Tallaght. The cavalry did not proceed very 
rapidly ; for, I believe, it was designed by the 
authorities to allow the mass to meet at Tallaght. 
The metropolitan police, whom I have spoken 
of as standing in sixes by the shop shutters, had 
now united into a very formidable body of tall 
strong men, and they moved after the insurgents 
as rapidly as the cavalry. They marched silent 
as death, each man fully able to deal with half 
a dozen Fenians. Tired and worn out by my 
long travel, I stepped into a friend’s house to 
obtain some momentary refreshment, but after 
a little rest I mounted my friend’s car, and 
arrived at Tallaght before the great event of 
the night occurred. 

The lower order of Irish use the phrase, 
“Tallaght-hill talk,” to express boasts and 
menaces without power to enforcethem. From 
the hill you can look down upon Dublin, “ the 
city of the black pool;” and on a summer’s 
day or moonlight night the panorama is magni- 
ficent. St. Patrick’s cathedral stands out 
grandly, with its lofty steeple, and spire, and fly- 
ing buttress. A scout placed o Tallaght-hill 
could ascertain, without difficulty, every military 
movement in Dublin. I do not know the plans 
of the Fenians, but I think they expected large 
reinforcements to meet them at Tallaght from the 
counties of Meath, Wicklow, Wexford, and 
Kildare, and, when all were combined, to pour 
down upon that part of Dublin which, from 
their eyrie, they saw to be least protected. 
Lord Strathnairn, however, was too quick for 
them, and while he and his strong force of 
infantry and cavalry were marching to cut 
off the approaches to the city, he had di- 
rected a portion of the 48th Regiment to move 
from the Curragh by the Southern and 
Western Railway, to leave the train at Cel- 
bridge station, and cut off the rear of the in- 
surgents. 

But, before the military had reached the 
Fenians, the latter were cowed and _ beaten. 
The tactics of the leaders were to attack police- 
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stations, with their little garrison of from six to 
eight men. The constabulary barracks are 
nothing more than ordinary houses, usually one 
of anumber, and in no way distinguished from 
the rest. The police barrack at Tallaght is a 
weak building, incapable of resisting determined 
assailants. On the night of the 5th of March 
there were fourteen constabulary in the bar- 
rack, when an excited messenger gave infor- 
mation that the Fenians had risen and were 
marching on the Tallaght road. Almost at 
the same moment the sound of a very large 
number of advancing men was heard. The in- 
spector who commanded the constabulary 
ordered his men to move out and face the enemy. 
These could be heard and seen advancing like an 
irregular moving wall. It seemed as if the earth 
had risen five or six feet high, and were pressing 
forwards. When the constabulary challenged 
the crowd, no reply was given. Some order 
was issued to the insurgents, and then a volley 
came from the rebel ranks, irregular and 
scattered, but the light of the rifles pointed 
out the insurgents to the constabulary. 
These had knelt down, and the insurgents’ fire 
assed over them without wounding a man. 
Then the constabulary delivered their fire, all 
together, like one shot. There was silence for 
an instant, then terrific yells rent the air, and 
screams of men in agony. The insurgents re- 
coiled and broke at once. I can compare their 
breaking up to nothing but that of a “school” 
of mackerel. They ran everywhere, jostling, 
impeding, fighting each other, in anxiety to 
escape. You could hear the pike-staves and 
revolvers falling on the ground, as they were 
thrown away in the panic. 

The dark mass melted away, but on the 
ground lay two dying men: one clutching at 
the gravel, and screaming out, “O men! O 
men!” The other was desperately wounded, 
and insensible. Two others were found next 
morning. They had been thrown into a ditch 
to die. The bullets of the constabulary did 
their work well; no one can tell how many 
were “hurt badly” by that one volley. I know 
there have been several clandestine burials and 
unhonoured graves; and I believe that there 
are still many sorely mangled lying in outhouses, 
a terror to their friends. 

During the remainder of the night, or rather 
in the dark morning, the insurgents, who had 
fled to Tallaght-hill slipped off by ditches, 
hedge-rows, and mountain-torrent beds. When 
light dawned, there were not more than three 
hundred men and boys together, the most timid 
of the lot, who had feared even to attempt 
escape. The military captured with ease one 
hundred and eighty-six of these miserable 
wretches, half dead with fear, and utterly worn 
out with hunger and fatigue. They were 
marched into Dublin, and “paraded” in the 
Castle yard. Some begged for water, others 


for a morsel of bread; many threw themselves |- 


down on the flags to get a moment’s rest. A 
more dismal and disgusting spectacle was never 
seen. There my duty ended. I had not found 





the man I was ordered to seek out, though he 
was at Tallaght-hill. How and where I found 
him I may tell hereafter. 





BEAUX AND BELLES. 

MeN of any ambition are so fond of titles. 
We have known eccentric folk who have 
christened their children Lord Arthur, or Sir 
Thomas, thinking thereby to secure to their pro- 
geny a legal title, through the church if not 
through the state. An American, who purchased 
in Leicester-square a countship for five — 
was so proud of the distinction, that he boasted 
he would defend his right to it at the expense of 
his life. Titles, too, have been given i sport, 
and in some instances have even been so be- 
stowed by kings and queens. Skill in pee | 
was even held deserving of public honour, thoug 
only exercised as an amusement. Ina pamphlet 
edited by Sir William Wood (who was knighted 
on account of his proficiency in the toxopho- 
lite’s art), published in the seventeenth century, 
and entitled The Bowmen’s Glory; or, Archery 
Revived, we have an account of the many 
signal favours vouchsafed to archers and archery 
by Henry the Eighth, King James, and Charles 
the First. William Wood was marshal or 
captain of the Regiment of Archers attached 
to the Artillery Company. There was, also, 
a Society of Finsbury Archers. Even as 
late as Charles the Second, the crown showed 
favour to archers. In honour of Katherine, 
the queen consort, the marshal of the society 
wore a badge of silver with the circumscription 
“ Regine Katherine Sagitarii,” aud the arms 
of England impaled with those of Portugal. 
The device upon it was that of an archer 
drawing a bow, in relief. This ornament, which 
weighed 25 oz. 5 dwts., was presented to him 
by the contribution of Sir Edward Hungerford 
and others. It covered the whole breast of the 
archer, as he is represented in a very scarce 
old print in Harding’s Biographical Mirror, 
1795. A handsome cap and feathers grace the 
archer’s head, while in his right hand he holds 
his baton of office. 

A curious monument was erected to the 
memory of Sir William Wood, in the church of 
St. James, Clerkenwell, by the Toxopholite 
Society. Here is the inscription : 


Sir William Wood lyes very neare this stone, 
In’s time in Archery Excell’d by none. 

Few were his Equalls. And this noble Art 
Has suffered now in the most tender part. 
Long did he live the honour of the Bow, 

And his Long life to that alone did owe. 

But how can Art secure? or what can save 
Extreme old age from an appointed grave? 
Surviving Archers must his Losse lament, 
And in respect bestow'’d this monument: 
Where whistling arrows did his worth proclaim, 
And Eterniz’d his memory and name. 


His reputation did not make Wood vain; for in 
his book on archery we only meet with two refer- 
ences to himself. He describes a grand procession 
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of archers through London, as follows: “ First 
came two ensigns before the marshal of the field, 
the marshal (himself) being clad in green velvet 
and satinn, with a trunchion in his hand: then 
followed him forty foresters, apparalled all in 
een, every one bearing a bow and four shafts 
y their side, with horns at their backs, which 
they winded as they went along, &c. Next five 
swatiruters, strangely apparalled, with green 
hose down to the call of their legs, with 
strange caps agreeable, bearing on their necks 
long swords, which seemed very stearn in 
countenance. These five green men were pre- 
red by Mr. Wood, who, being continual ranger, 
id both express his name ‘and beautifie the 
show. His badge also bare a fair shield, upon 
which stood this sentence, ‘More ways than 
one to the Wood.’” ‘The beau thus attired 
lived until he was eighty-two, and his funeral 
was attended with archers’ honours; the regi- 
ment of which he was captain was present, 
and three flights of whistling arrows—having a 
pile of horn, and which in their passage through 
the air produced a loud whistling noise—being 
discharged over his grave. 

Health and long life were thought to attend 
on the practice of the art. Latimer, in one of 
his sermons, gives judgment in favour of this 
opinion. “In my time,” says he, “my poor 
father was as delighted to teach me to shoot as to 
learn any other thing, and so, I think, other men 
did their children; he taught me how to draw, 
how to lay my body and my bow, and not to draw 
with anagth of arm as other nations do, but 
with strength of body. I had my bow brought 
me according to my age and strength: as I in- 
creased in them, so my bows were made bigger 
and bigger, for men shall never shoot well ex- 
cept they be brought up to it. It isa goodl 
art,a wholesome kind of exercise, and muc 
commended as physic.” 

It was the lew of the land, in the reign 
of Edward the Fourth, that every Englishman, 
whatever his station, the clergy and judges 
alone excepted, should own a bow his own 
height, and kept always ready for use, and also 
provide for his sons’ practising the art from the 
age of seven. Butts were ordered to be erected 
in every township, where the inhabitants were 
toshoot up and down, every Sunday and feast- 
day, under the penalty of one halfpenny. Thus 
we have Newington Butts in London, St. 
Augustine’s Butts at Bristol ; and many unen- 
closed meadows in the vicinity of our smaller 
provincial towns still retain the appellation of 
the “ Butt Fields.” Thither the lordly baron 
sent his feudal vassals ; thither came the squire, 
the independent franklyn, the wealthy yeoman, 
the rude peasant, the unwashed artisan. All 
formed one gathering, of which, in populous 
districts, the numbers were so considerable that, 
after the first season, the grass seldom grew 
around these public marks. The art, however, 
declined before the reign of Henry the Seventh ; 
who found it necessary to forbid the use of the 
cross-bow, which was growing into favour, and 
threatening to vote, « its old conqueror, and 





his successor fined its owner ten pounds. 
Nevertheless, the art lacked no encouragement, 
for not only was Henry the Eighth fond of the 
exercise, but his brother Arthur was even famous 
for his skill. At a celebrated shooting-match 
which was contested at Windsor, the bluff 
monarch conferred on several persons who dis- 
tinguished themselves with the long bow titles 
after the places they came from. Thus there 
were the Duke of Shoreditch, and the Mar- 
quises of Islington, Hoxton, Shacklewell. In 
1583, a d shooting-match was held under 


the direction of the “ Duke of Shoreditch, who 
was captain of the London archers,” assisted b 
his several officers, the marquises aforesaid. 
Charles the First oe two special con- 

e practice of archery. 


stables to enforce t 
During the civil war the art died out. It is 
true that Charles the Second had his keeper 
of the bows, but the office wasasinecure. Yet, 
in 1682, there was a most magnificent cavalcade, 
at which Charles the Second was present, and 
which was succeeded by an entertainment given 
by the Finsbury archers, on which occasion the 
old titles of Duke of Shoreditch, Marquis of 
Islington, and other places, were bestowed upon 
the most worthy. There is a mock heroic poem 
by Sir William D’Avenant referring to these 
Finsbury sports, and to the shooting-matches 
between the attorneys and proctors. Take a 
citation : 

Each with solemn oath agree 

To meet in fields of Finsburie, 

With loynes in canvas bow case tyde, 

Where arrowes stick with mickle pride, 

With hats pin’d up and bow in hand, 

All day most fiercely there they stand, 

Like ghosts of Adam Bell and Clymme, 

Sol sets for fear they'll shoot at him, 


There were also the Clerkenwell archers, who 
patronised the Sir John Oldcastle Tavern in 
Coldbath-fields, in the eighteenth century. 

Even at the beginning of the nineteenth cen- 
tury, there were some persons sufficiently enthu- 
siastic to propose a jubilee in honour of Roger 
Ascham, the famous tutor of Queen Elizabeth, 
who wrote a treatise on Archery. The scheme 
was proposed by a metropolitan society of 
archers ; and it was to have been carried out 
in a manner similar to the Shakespeare jubilee 
celebrated by Garrick at Stratford-on-Avon. 
The idea was abandoned because the place of 
Ascham’s birth could not be ascertained. Bow 
meetings were then, and for some time after, 
frequent in summer. 

There was, about thirty or forty years since, 
a society called “The Woodmen of the Forest 
of Arden,” the members of which are credited 
with having first introduced our fair country- 
women tothe practice of the bow, as a suitable and 
healthful recreation. The beaux of the day— 
men of fashion and position—they were enabled 
to dictate and set an example since followed. 
Female archery became common, and public 
breakfasts furnished abundant opportunity. 
At these the company shot what are technically 
called “ games,” eleven being the decisive num- 
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ber. The arrows counted according to their 
position in the target. A shot in the gold 
circle counted nine; the red, seven; the inner 
white, five ; the black, three; the outer white, 
one. Fines of half-a-crown were paid by the 
losers, the amount being appropriated to the 
support of a Sunday school. The girls of the 
charity attended these archery meetings, attired 
in dresses of grass-green. 

The fair sex, in ancient times, were permitted 
the use of the cross-bow, and Queen Elizabeth 
is known to have wielded this weapon. It was 


within the hollow of the Cadenham oak, a tree} Palace 


of enormous girth, that her majesty was accus- 
tomed to take her stand, and aim her shafts at 
many a fair-headed buck which the foresters’ 
had, according to previous directions, windlassed 
towards the spot. The sylvan recesses of 
Crowdray Park were once witnesses to the 
adroitness of our virgin queen and her friend 
Lady Desmond, who is praised by the journals 
for her courtly policy. “‘ Many a noble stag,” 
they say, “returned to his lair, on the day of 
the hunting-match, unscathed by the feathered 
shafts of the countess, less from want of skill 
than fear of displeasing her royal mistress. The 
triumph of a successful arrow would have been 
dearly purchased, by perpetual exile from the 
sunshine of England’s court, to the dreary wilds 
of Connaught.” 

Shakespeare has expressed his own senti- 
ments when be makes 
the death of Old Double. “He drew a good 
bow—and dead! He shota fine shot. John 
of Gaunt loved him well, and betted much 
money on his head. Dead! why, he would have 
clapped into the elout at twelve score, and 
carried you a forehand shaft a fourteen and a 
fourteen and a half, that it would have done a 
man’s heart good to see.” In Shakespeare’s 
estimation, archery was the source and basis 
of our national greatness. For more than six 
centuries its professors had displayed courage, 
discipline, strength, skill, and superiority. 
Their adversaries fled at their approach; they 
had but to appear and achieve a bloodless 
victory. Secured in their position by an in- 
genious mode of fortification—the means of 
which each man carried with him—the English 
archer defied the fiercest charges of the steel- 
clad chivalry of the middle ages. The French, 
in particular, suffered much from them, and 
composed a mass in their own defence, praying 
“Ab Anelicorum nos defende jaculis!” (From 
the arrows of the English defend us, O Lord !) 

The extreme range of a flight shaft, when 
discharged from an aneient bow, was four hun- 
dred yards, or a quarter of a mile. In the 
southern parts of the kingdom, our modern 
archers usually place their targets one hundred 
yards apart. In northern counties they shoot 
twenty yards further, or “ the sixteen-rood 
length.” A bow commonly used by a strong 
man for these distances will cast an arrow three 
hundred paces if required. Modern toxopho- 
lites, however, differ from their forefathers 
in the size and strength of their bows, and 
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the length of the arrow. For the latter, the 
measure of three feet is no longer adhered 
to. Our ancestors employed arrows for various 
purposes, as well as for those of warfare. The 

were sometimes discharged at night wi 

flaming combustible matter attached to them, 
as signals, like the modern rocket, and some- 
times were used for the conveyance of letters. 
Archery is now-a-days extensively encouraged 
among us as the means of innocent amusement. 
Thus we have the toxopholites in Regent’s 
Park, and great archery meetings at the Crystal 
, every summer. Similar meetings of 
beaux and belles, for bow and arrow matches, 
have been lately common in all the counties of 


England. 





OLD STORIES RE-TOLD. 


THE WRECK OF THE HALSEWELL, EAST 
INDIAMAN, 


Tue Halsewell (seven hundred and fifty-eight 
tons burthen, and one of the finest ships in the 
service), having been taken up by the directors 
of the East India Company for a third voyage 
to Coastand Bay, dropped down the river on 
the 16th of November, 1785, in a perfect 
condition—her men able and willing, her com- 
mander, Capiain Richard Pierce, a worthy 
man of distinguished ability, and her oflicers 
sons of unquestioned skill and experience. 
She completed her lading at Gravesend, and 
took in her passengers, many of them ladies, 
at the Hope. They came on board smiling 
or tearful; there was waving of hands and 
handkerchiefs as the great floating town moved 
on; she soon swept grandly round the Two 
Forelands, and, that night, the white cliffs of 
Kent faded down in the moonlight. It was 
Sunday, when the dawn of the new year saw 
the great winged vessel pass through the Downs 
with a good wind; and the next morning she 
lay in a calm off Dunnose, the great headland 
of the Isle of Wight. 

On Monday, the 2nd of January, 1786, at 
three in the afiernoon, a breeze sprung up 
from the south, when they ran in shore to land 
the pilot; but very thick weather coming 
on in the evening, and the wind baffling, 
at nine they were obliged to anchor m 
eighteen-fathom water, and furled their top- 
sails, but could not furl their courses, the snow 
falling thick, and freezing as it fell. On 
Tuesday, the 3rd, at four in the morning, 
a strong gale came on from east-north-east, 
and, the ship driving, they were obliged to 
cut their ole and run off to sea. At noon, 
they spoke with a brig bound to Dublin; 
and having put their pilot aboard her, bore 
down Channel immediately. At eight in the 
evening, the wind freshening and coming round 
to the southward, they reefed a few sails. 

The weather grew worse; rough, wild, and 
threatening. At ten that night there was a 
raging gale from the south, and they were 
obliged to carry a press of sail to keej, off the 
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Hampshire shore. About this time the hawse- 
plugs were washed in, and the hawse-bags 
carried off, which caused a great shipping of 
heavy seas on the gun-deck. Already the vessel 
had been hit. hard, a leak sprung, and five feet of 
water in the hold. ‘The pumps were instantly 
set to work, they clued the maintopsail aft, 
hauled up the mainsail, and battled hard, but in 
vain, to furl both. 

On Wednesday, the 4th, at two in the morn- 
ing, they endeavoured to wear the ship, but 
without success; and judging it necessary to 
cut away the mizen-mast, it was immediately 
done, and a second fruitless attempt made to 
wear the ship; the ship having now seven 
feet of water in her hold, and gaining fast 
onthe pumps, it was thought expedient, for 
their preservation, to cut away the main- 
mast, the vessel appearing to be in immediate 
danger of foundering. In the fall of the mast, 
Jonathan Newton, coxswain, and four men either 
fell or were drawn by the wreck overboard and 
drowned. By eight in the morning, however, 
the wreck was cleared, and the ship got before 
the wind, in which position she was kept about 
two hours. During this time the pumps cleared 
the ship of two feet of water in the hold, and 
the ship’s head was brought to the eastward 
with the foresail only. At ten in the morning 
the wind abated considerably; but the ship, 
still labouring extremely, rolled the foretopmast 
over on the larboard side, and in the fall the 
wreck went through the foresail and tore it to 
pieces. 

What a terrible change since Sunday! and 
now only Wednesday ; the two masts gone, the 
chief sails destroyed, the men worn out with 
working at the pumps, the hold half full, the 
women paralysed with terror, the officers stern, 
grave, and silent, the brave ship reeling and 
staggering under the blows of the great waves, 
a dangerous shore near, and hope lessening 
every moment. At eleven in the forenoon the 
wind came to the westward, and, the weather 
clearing up, the Hampshire coasts were distin- 
guishable. They now bent another foresail, 
erected a jury main-mast, and set a top-gallant- 
sail for a mainsail, under which sail they bore up 
for Portsmouth, and employed the remainder of 
the day in getting up a jury mizen-mast. On 
Thursday, the 5th, at two in the morning, the 
wind canie to the southward, blew fresh, and the 
weather was very thick. At noon, the stony 
peninsula of Portland and the shingle ridge of 
the Chesil Bank were seen, distant two or three 
leagues. At eight at night it blew a stron 
gale at south, and the lights on the Portlan 

ill were seen bearing north-west, distant four 
or five leagues. They then wore the ship, and 
pet her head to the westward ; but, finding they 
ost ground on that tack, they wore her again, 
and kept stretching on to the east. The Dorset- 
shire coast was now scooping away to their 
right, with its dark limestone cliffs and huge 
ramparts ribbed with rich ochrous colours. Cap- 
tain Pierce tried hard to weather the wavy chalk 
buttresses of Peverel Point, and run to anchor 





near Poole, in Studland Bay, under the shelter 
of Standfast Point and “ Harry and his Wife.” 
But this too failed. At eleven at night it cleared, 
and they saw St. Alban’s Head. Then, indeed, 
they knew that certain destruction awaited the 
vessel if it could not be stopped from running 
full butt on the ruthless buttresses of Portland. 
St. Alban’s Head being a mile and a half to the 
leeward of them, they took in sail, and let go 
the small bower-anchor, which brought up the 
ship at a whole cable; she rode for about an 
hour, but then drove; they then let go the sheet- 
anchor, and wore away a whole cable; the ship 
rode for about two hours longer, then she drove 
again. Poor ship! will it goto pieces in Dead- 
man’s Bay, or will it drive upon the Shambles— 
that dreadful shoal, which is paved with the 
bones of sailors? How many brave Dorsetshire 
men, sitting calmly round the fire at Osmington, 
Kimeridge, or Preston, or indeed in any of the 
snug villages nestled among the cliffs, were this 
night talking about the storm, but little thinking 
of the two hundred and forty poor creatures that 
were being borne hopelessly on to their terrible 
death ! 

As the storm still continued with unabating 

violence, and the vessel would soon be on 
the rocks, no anchor holding, every sail torn 
away, the masts gone, the hold filling fast, the 
sailors hopeless and cowed, the women para- 
lysed or hysterical with fear, the officers silent 
and desponding, the captain sent for Mr. Henry 
Meriton, the chief officer, and, shut in the cabin, 
consulted him as to the probability of saving 
the lives of the crew and passengers. The chief 
officer shook his head; they were driving fast 
on the shore, and must expect every moment 
to strike. The sea and wind could no longer be 
baffled ; they must have their prey. They talked 
of the boats, but instantly agreed that in such a 
sea they could not be lowered ;; still, in case they 
could be made serviceable in the coming crisis, it 
was resolved to reserve the long-boat ‘for the 
officers and the ladies, and orders were instantly 
given to that effect. 
About two in the morning of Friday, the 
sixth day from leaving the Downs, Mr. Meriton 
again sat with the captain inthe cuddy. The two 
men looked at each other,and read despair in each 
other’s eyes. ‘The captain’s heart was bleeding 
for his daughters, who were amongst the passen- 
gers. He earnestly asks the chief officer if any 
means can be devised for saving them: for him- 
self he does not care—but the children. Mr. 
Meriton keeps back his tears with a brave effort, 
but does not answer for a moment. He then 
says, ina low voice, that it is, he fears, impossible 
that any of them can be saved by even the 
reatest efforts. All they can do is to trust to 
od, and wait for daylight. The father makes 
no reply, but raises his hands to heaven in silent 
supplication and agony. 

it was at that very moment the ship struck 
on the Seacombe rocks with such tremendous 
violence that the captain and chief officer were 
thrown up till they touched tie deck which roofed 
the cuddy, and the moment after there came a 
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piercing shriek of horror that ran through the 
whole ship. The sailors, who, conscious of their 
inevitable fate, had latterly grown idle and hope- 
less, and had hidden themselves in their bam- 
mocks, leaving the toil of the pumps to the 
officers and soldiers, who, in their ignorance, 
remaining more hopeful, had been unceasingly 
active and assiduous, now poured on deck, 
though it had been hitherto found impossible to 
keep them there. ‘Tossing their arms, scream- 
ing prayers, or crying for help, they ran to and 
fro like madmen, eager enough now to struggle 
for their lives. 

It was too late ; the ship began to beat upon 
the rocks, then bulged and fell helpless, with 
her broadside towards the shore. Directly 
she struck, a number of the sailors swarmed 
up the ensign-staff, expecting her to break 
up every moment in that seething sea. Mr. 
Meriton shouted to those frightened wretches 
all to come to the side of the ship that lay lowest 
on the rocks, and, one by one, to seize the first 
opportunity of escape that might offer. 

y this time all the passengers and most of the 
officers had crowded into the round-house, the 
men, bravely and heroically forgetting their own 
danger, endeavouring to console the ladies by 
hopes and assurances, and by promises not to for- 
sake them, buoying each other up by the pos- 
sibilities of safety and by the promises of 
religion: at least, they could die together. 
Some wept passionately, and fought, as it were, 
with death ; fathers embraced their daughters 
silently, and prepared to die, clinging to those 
they loved as if to ward them from the blow. 
Mr. Meriton and other cool brave men still kept 
their courage, and did not flinch even at the 
frightful danger that was impending. The chief 
officer, indeed, assured the women that he be- 
lieved firmly the ship would hold together till 
the morning. They must be on shore some- 
where near St. Aldhelm’s Head; when light 
came, the fishermen and quarrymen would run 
to their help, and they would all be saved. 
Captain Pierce, while his daughters clung to 
him, was able to smile at a lad who was loud in 
his exclamations of terror. 

The Halsewell had struck on the Dorsetshire 
coast, near Seacombe, in the island of Purbeck, 
between Peverel and St. Aldhelm’s Head. The 
cliffs there are of vast height, and almost per- 
pendicular, so steep that scarcely a seagull. 
can alight on its ledges, or fern or ivy grow, 
except at the base, where the rock has been 
quarried by nature intoa small cavern, ten or 
twelve yards deep, and of the breadth of a large 
ship. The side of this cave was steep and difficult 
of access, and the bottom strewn with sharp 
uneven rocks that have fallen from above; it 
was at the mouth of this rude cave the wreck 
of the shattered vessel lay stretched like a 
stranded whale, offering a broadside to the sea- 
washed chasm. In the pitchy darkness neither 
cavern nor cliff could be seen, and the shock of 
death was the first reai warning to the people of 
the Halsewell that their hour had come. 


hopes of safety, on returning to the round-house 
found about fifty persons assembled there. He 
cut several wax candles into pieces, and stuck 
them in various parts of the round-house, and 
also lighted up all the lanterns he could find, 
Observing the ladies to be parched and exhausted, 
he kindly brought a basket of oranges, and pre- 
vailed on some of them to suck the juice. 

The sides of the ship were giving way, the deck 
was lifting. The poor Halsewell could not hold 
together wh Mr. Meriton tried to go for- 
ward and look out, but to his horror saw 
the vessel was already separated in the middle, 
and that the fore-part had changed its po- 
sition and lay rather further out to sea. 
There was not a moment to be lost. The next 
great wave, and the vessel might be swallowed 
up, with all that were upon it. To use Mr. 
Mériton’s own words, he “at once determined 
to follow the example of the soldiers and crew, 
who were now quitting the ship in numbers, 
and making their way to a shore of which they 
knew not the horrors.” 

Among other measures adopted to favour 
these attempts, the ensign-staff had been un- 
shipped, and attempted to be laid from the ship’s 
side to some of the rocks, but without success, for 
it had snapped to pieces before it reached them. 
However, by the light of a lantern, which a sea- 
man of the name of Burmister handed through 
the skylight of the round-house to the deck, Mr. 
Meriton discovered a spar, which appeared to be 
laid from the ship’s side to the rocks, and on 
that spar he determined to attempt his escape. 
He accordingly laid himself down on it, and 
thrust himself forward, but soon found that 
the spar had no communication with the rock. 
He reached the end of it, and then slipped off, 
receiving a very violent bruise in his fall; be- 
fore he could recover his legs, he was washed 
off by the surge, in which he supported himself 
by swimming, till the returning waves dashed 
him against the back part of the cavern, when 
he laid hold of a small piece of the rock, but was 
so benumbed that he was on the point of quitting 
it, when a seaman, who had already gained a 
footing, extended his hand, and assisted him till 
he could secure himself on a little piece of the 
rock, from which he clambered to a shelf still 
higher, till he was out of the reach of the surf. 

On board the ship, soon after Mr. Meriton 
left the round-house, the captain asked what was 
become of him, and Mr. Rogers, the third mate, 
replied that he was gone on the deck to see what 
could bedone. After this, a heavy sea breaking 
over the ship, the ladies exclaimed, “Oh! poor, 
poor Meriton! he is drowned; if he had only 
stayed with us, he would have been safe ;” and 
they all, particularly Miss Mary Pierce, expressed 
great concern at the apprehension of his loss. On 
this occasion Mr. Rogers offered to go and call to 
Mr. Meriton, but this was opposed by the ladies, 
from an apprehension that he might share the 
same fate. At this time the sea, breaking in at the 
fore-part of the ship, reached as far as the main- 
mast. Captain Pierce gave Mr. Rogers a nod; 





Mr. Meriton, still cheering the women by 





they took a lamp and went together into the 
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stern gallery. After viewing the rocks for some 
time, Captain Pierce asked Mr. Rogers if he 
thought there was any possibility of saving the 
girls, to which the latter replied, he “feared 
there was not,” for they could then only dis- 
cover the black face of the perpendicular rock, 
and not the cavern which afforded shelter to 
those who escaped. 
The sea continuing to break in very fast, Mr. 
M‘Manus, a midshipman, and Mr. Schutz, a 
assenger, asked Mr. Rogers what they could 
o toescape. He replied, “ Follow me!” They 
then all went into the stern gallery, from thence 
by the weather upper gallery, from there by the 
upper quarter ry up on the poop. Whilst 
they were waiting, a heavy sea struck the round- 
house, which began to give way. They heard 
the ladies shriek at intervals, as if the water had 
reached them, the noise of the sea at other times 
drowning theirvoices. Mr. Brimer, the fifth mate, 
followed Mr. Rogers to the poop, where they re- 
mained together about five minutes, when, on the 
coming on of the last-mentioned sea, they jointly 
seized a hencoop, and the same wave which they 
apprehended proved fatal to some of those who 
remained behind happily carried Brimer and his 
companion to the rock, on which they were 
dashed with such violence as to be miserably 
bruised and hurt. On this rock were twenty- 
seven men; it was now low water, and as they 
were convinced that upon the flowing of the 
tide they must all be washed off, many of them 
attempted to get to the back or sides of the 
cavern out of the rush of the returning sea. In 
this attempt scarce more than six, besides 
Mr. Rogers and Mr. Brimer, succeeded ; of the 
remainder, some shared the fate which they had 
apprehended, and the others perished in their 
etiorts to get intothe cavern. Mr. Rogers and 
Mr. Brimer both, however, reached the cavern 
and scrambled up the rock, on the narrow shelves 
of which they fixed themselves. Mr. Rogers 
got so near to his friend Mr. Meriton as to 
exchange congratulations with him ; but he was 
prevented from joining him by at least twenty 
men who were between them, neither of whom 
could move without immediate peril of his 
life. At the time Rogers reached this sta- 
tion of possible safety, his strength was so 
nearly exhausted that, had the struggle con- 
tinued a few minutes longer, he must have been 
lost. Many of the men and petty officers 
who had reached the shelf below had fallen 
back in trying to scale the upper rock. They 
were still ignorant of where they were, whether 
close to the land or in an inaccessible plaee. 
Cold, half naked, wet with snow and rain, and 
chilled by the perpetual breaking of the spray, 
huddled on a ledge only fit for sea-birds to rest 
upon, death seemed only postponed. They could 


yet discern a looming mass of the ship, and be-| 
pity for the hel less | 


gan to pray in their dee 
women, that it might still hold together till the 
morning. They sat there, huddled together in 
their misery, shuddering at every sea that broke 
over the vessel. 

The cruel end came at last. 





A very few, 


minutes after Mr. Rogers reached the rock, 
there rose a horrible piercing shriek from the sea, 
louder and my 9 than any yet heard, and ren- 
dered shriller by a preponderance of women’s 
voices: the round-house had gone. Then came 
a lull and silence, except from the exulting winds 
and the triumphant waves: the wreck had disap- 
peared for ever. 

Many of those men who had gained the 
cavern, as the night wore on became faint with 
fatigue and hunger, bruised by the rocks, buf- 
feted and tormented by the wind, then let go 
their grasp and fell headlong on to the rocks or 
into the surf below, perishing at the very feet of 
their friends, who could clearly hear their dying 
groans or their “ gulping exclamations ” for 
pity - for help. Whose turn was to come 
next ¢ 

At length, after the bitterest three hours ever 
2, cold day broke, but it came only to show 

ne full horror and danger of their place of 
refuge. There in the cold grey of a January 
morning rose a limestone wall some two hun- 
dred feet above their heads in tier upon tier 
of huge blocks; strings of ivy, where cables 
were wanted ; tufts of fern and heather, where 
even the stone-chat could not rest. Even 
now they must perish; for even had the 
country-people been roused by the guns of dis- 
tress that they had kept firing for many hours 
before the wreck, and the sound of which had 
been borne away by the storm, they still could 
not be seen from above, as they were engulfed 
in a cavern which lay under the cliff, nor did 
any part of the wreck remain to point out their 
possible refuge. No ropes could be thrown 
them there ; no + - ~ — > sea still 
raging ; no vessel wo ikely to assin 
so om after such a storm. The had “a 
been saved, it seemed, to suffer a still more cruel 
death than those who had gone down. 

The only hope was indeed a desperate one; 
it was to creep along the side of the cavern to 
its outward extremity, and on a ledge scarcely 
as broad as a man’s hand to turn the corner and 
endeavour to clamber up the almost perpendi- 
cular precipice, whose summit was near two 
hundred feet from the base. In this desperate 
effort some succeeded, whilst others, trembling 
with terror, and their strength exhausted by 
mental and bodily fatigue, lost their precarious 
footing, and perished. The first brave men who 
gained the summit of the cliff were two daring 
and sure-footed climbers—the cook and James 
Thompson, a quartermaster. By their own exer- 
tions they made their way to the summit, and the 
moment they reached it, hastened to the nearest 
house, and made known the situation of their 
fellow-sufferers. ‘The house at which they first 
arrived was Eastington, the present habitation 
of Mr. Garland, steward or agent to the pro- 
prietors of the Purbeck quarries, who immedi- 
ately, with the most zealous humanity, got to- 

ether the workmen under his direction. 
pes were procured with all possible de- 
spatch, and every precaution taken. Mr. 
Meriton had almost reached the edge of the 
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o?- ice. A soldier, who preceded him, had 
is feet on a small proj rock or stone; 
on the same stone Mr. Meriton had fastened his 
hands to help his progress. At this critical 
moment ‘the quarrymen arrived. Seeing a 
man so nearly within their reach, they dropped 
a rope to him, of which he immediately laid 
hold ; and in a vigorous effort to avail himself 
of this advantage, he loosened the stone on 
which he stood, which, giving way, Mr. Meriton 
must have been precipitated to the bottom. 
The rope was providentially lowered to him at 
the instant, he seized it as he was in the act 
of falling, and was safely drawn to the sum- 
mit. The fate of Mr. Brimer was peculi 
severe. This gentleman, who had only been 
married nine days before the ship sailed, to the 
daughter of Captain Norman, of the Royal Navy, 
in which service Mr. Brimer was a lieutenant, 
was now on a voyage to visit an uncle at Madras. 
He came on shore with Mr. Rogers, and a 
rope was thrown to him, but he was either so 
cold or so agitated that he did not fasten the 
rope round his body securely. He fell when 
half way up, and was instantly dashed to pietes. 

As the day advanced and more quarrymen 
arrived, many of the survivors crawled to 
the extremities of the cavern so as to be seen 
from above. The Purbeck quarrymen, strong- 
limbed, broad-chested fellows, accustomed to ply 
crowbar and pickaxe; were all half sailors and 
accustomed to handle ropes. They were as 
resolute to save as the storm had been to de- 
stroy. From the top of the cliff to the cavern 
was at least a hundred feet, and there was 
an overhanging ledge at the top projecting 
about eight feet. Ten of the brave Dorsetshire 
men formed in a line, two and two, the 
last two standing on the very edge of 
the beetling precipice, from whence they let 
down a rope with a noose as far as the cavern. 
A rope was tied round each man, and then 
passed up and secured by a — iron bar 
fixed in the ground above. A rope, also strongly 
secured, passed between each pair, by which they 
might hold and secre their balance. The wind 
blowing hard often drove the noosed rope under 
the rock and into the cavern, where the sufferers 
could reach it without risking their lives by climb- 
ing round the cliff. Whoever first laid hold of it 
instantly put the noose round his waist, under 
his arms, and was drawn up with, great care and 
skill. But the poor fellows left were half naked, 
hat-less, barefooted, worn out with six days’ toil 
at the pumps, exhausted from want of food, 
depressed by sorrow, chilled by the sleet, and 
drenched with the sea. Many of them had not 
strength enough left for the dangerous ascent, 
where strong hand and firm foot were often 
wanted to fend off from sharp projections, to 
cling to bushes, or to avoid rough edges where 
the rope might fret or cut. The sick and old, the | 
weakly, the old men, the boys, for the most part, 
perished, unable to reach the rope, or too eager 
to clutch it; many fell backwards, screaming, 
down the tremendous height, and were either 


crushed upon the shingle and licked off by the 
next roll of hungry serf 

One poor drummer-boy was washed off the 
cave, the counter seas dragged him beyond 
the breakers, into whose foam he could never 
again struggle. Further and further the 

r boy was drawn slowly out to sea, where, 
ands swimming, he continued to battle 
for his life in sight of his pitying messmates 
and comrades, crying for help until he sank for 
ever. One by one the half-dead men were 
drawn up the cliff, till only one was left. This 
man, a soldier named William Trenton, re- 
mained in that doleful place of refuge, waves 


uliarly | leaping at him, and hunger and cold —— 


him, till the morning of the next day, ex 

to another long day’s cold and hunger, and 
the poignancy of extreme fear. The remains of 
the wreck were no longer visible among the rocks, 
but jagged spars and broken planks were still 
to be seen floating near the shore as far as the 
eye could reach. Even as late as ten o’clock 
on the Friday morning a sheep could be seen 
buffeting with the waves. 

The survivors, pale, bruised, and exhausted, 
were treated with the greatest tenderness and 
hospitality by the gentlemen living near Sea- 
combe. Indeed, from Weymouth to Corfe 
Castle, no farm~-house but was ready to 
throw open its doors to the poor men just 
snatched from the jaws of death. The officers, 
mustering the seamen and soldiers at Mr. 
Garland’s house, called their names, and found 
them to amount to only seventy-four out of 
two hundred and forty that had left the Downs. 
The ship’s books and papers being lost, the 
names of some of the seamen and petty officers 
were never known correctly. 

Of the two hundred and forty, about seventy 
reached the rocks, and afterwards, in the terror, 
darkness, and confusion, either lost their foot- 
ing or were washed off from the edge of the 
cavern. Fifty or more sank, together with the 
captain and ladies, when the round-house gave 
way, and the after-part of the =: went to 
pieces. Two or thtee perished while being 
drawn up ; and a black servant expired in a few 
hours after he was taken to a neighbouring 
house. Many were so bruised as to remain for 
a long time in a dangerous state. On Saturday 
morning, Mr. Meriton and Mr. Rogers, bein 
supplied with money by Mr. Garland, s 
for London to carry the melancholy news to 
the India House. On their way, they took care 
to inform the magistrates of every town they 
passed through, in order to disarm suspicion, 
that a band of shipwrecked seamen would soon 
follow them. 

The two messengers arrived in town the next 
day, and went straight to the India House. The 
directors instantly sent their thanks to Mr. Gar- 
land, and a handsome sum to the brave quarrymen 
of Purbeck. The seamen had also money given 
ther to support them till they could get a new 
ship, and start forth to fresh perils. On their 
weary tramp up to London, they met with great 





dashed to pieces on the sharp rocks below, or 


kindness at Blandford, where the master of the 
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Crown Inn gave them a dinner and half-a crown 
each to help them on their way. 

Mr. Meriton and Mr. Rogers, the two 

rincipal officers of the Halsewell, were staunch 
Redes they had only twenty-five days before 
returned from a long and painful voyage in the 
Pigot, having been among the few who had 
survived a great mortality with which that 
vessel had been visited. Captain Pierce stood 
very high in the confidence of the Company for 
his professional skill, good sense, and probity. 
His daughters were beautiful, amiable, and 
clever girls. He left six other children. 

Sir George L. Staunton and his wife had a 
narrow escape of perishing in the Halsewell. 
Sir George, who had been Lord Macartney’s 
favourite secretary during the conclusion of a 
treaty with Tippoo Sahib, was about to return 
to India, and had actually taken berths on 
board the unlucky vessel, when the announce- 
ment of Lord Macartney’s immediate return to 
England induced him to delay his own and his 
wife’s departure. 

Travellers who visit the Dorsetshire coast, to 
sketch the red rocks of Studland Bay, or the 
stony valley of Durlston Head, on some calm 
summer evening when the transparent green 
wave washes over the shingle pebbles and turns 
them for a moment to lumps of emerald, will 
suddenly, as they round the murmuring shore 
by Winspit and Dancing-ledge Quarry, come 
upon a row of humble, tranquil, grassy mounds. 

hose mounds mark the graves of the crew and 
assengers of the unfortunate Halsewell, East In- 
iaman, and that lonely spot is Seacombe Vale. 





LUCIFER-BOX MAKING. 

“ Grv’ herself airs she has, ever since she got 
up in the world through ’aving her little girl 
put in the newspapers, which it offended her 
rarely, though she’s got beef and red port-wine 
every day a it, allthe same. What call 
was there to pick out her little girl indeed, and 
kick up a fuss about her making three gross 0’ 
match-boxes a day, and she got a mother of her 
own? Why, that child working there is younger 
than what she is, and ain’t got no parents at 
all, and she’d make her six or seven gross a day 
if she were put to it. Wot’s three gross to 
make a fuss about, that’s what I say, and wot 
ave the newspapers got to do with it at all?” 

We are in the centre of a lucifer-box manu- 
factory in Bethnal-green, and the speaker is in- 
dignant at popular sympathy having been roused 
for what she considers a very common-place bit 
of business. That children should toil un- 
ceasingly from an age when they ought to be in 
their cradles, is to her one of the inevitable con- 
ditions of existence; and though unable to 
impugn its truthfulness, she condemns as mawk- 
ish a statement recently put forward by a local 
clergyman concerning the infant daughter of 
one of her neighbours and friends. 

Up a dark passage and a darker stair—where 
the heavy balustrades and deep-set glassless 





windows speak of comforts long since fled—and 
we are in two garrets, one opening into the 
other, and both thronged with Mewes busily at 
work. We have passed huge blocks of wood 
on the first landing, of the size and shape of those 
strewn about shipwrights’ shops and dockyards, 
and now walk into an atmosphere redolent of 
deal-shavings, sulphur, and dye. Boys and girls, 
some mere infants, others sturdy stripiings, and 
all busily at work, are in every available corner, 
planing, stamping, cutting out, pasting, folding 
into box-shapes, and in other ways converting 
wood into the neat and slender cases we buy 
filled with lucifer matches, at a halfpenny and a 
penny each. Two stout youths at the window 
are rapidly dashing off thin sections from a 
block of wood ; chiliren pick these up as they 
fall, sort them, and hand them to other children, 
who ply machines and crease the slips into the 
folds requisite for converting them into boxes. 
This done, the master workman, who is at once 
employer and fellow-labourer, dips their ends in 
magenta-coloured dye, and hands them to his 
wife in the adjoining garret. She sits at a long 
table, where girls of all ages paste on the paper 
coverings, bend the slips into shape, and turn 
the finished box upon the floor. Fingers and 
the paste-brush are alone used at this stage. 

“ Friday is our busiest day, because, you see, 
we send in on the Saturday to receive the 
week’s money, and often have to make up a 
goodish quantity when there’s a pressure. Me 
and the eight girls, you see, have turned out as 
many as ninety gross between Friday and 
Saturday morning. Oh, no, poe don’t go awa 
on the Friday night—that wouldn’t do at all. 
They stay here, and work on, while I sit on the 
floor and never get up or go to bed until I’ve 
tied all up in bundles of a grosseach. Yes, it’s 
hard mth enough, but not fit to put in the 
newspapers”—a constantly recurring grievance 
this—‘“‘let alone make a stir about one little 
girl, when there’s hundreds would do more 
work and is worse off than wot she is. Our 
regular hours for the boys you see in the other 
shop is eight to eight, which makes with dinner 
and tea-time about ten hours a day. Here, in 
my room, they work according to pressure, 
and pretty close we have to keep to it, there’s 
no denying. What’s the dye for? Well, it 
gives a finish to the boxes, and makes ’em look 
worth more money for the shops. The people 
we work for, were the first to introduce it, and 
the boxes you see are the best of their kind. 
Threepence a gross we pay for making, and as 
there’s not more labour in these than the com- 
moner sorts, it ain’t so bad. One hundred and 
forty-four boxes folded, pasted, and shaped for 
threepence? Ay, and a good deal less too, I 
can tell you. ‘Twopence-farthing and twopence- 
halfpenny is the regular price for the cheaper 
sorts you'll see, when you visit the houses 
where they’re bein’ made. My master and me 
ain’t got no family of our own, so we call these 
girls and boys our children, and, though they’ve 
to work hard, they’re well off compared to hun- 
dreds of others.” 
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“We never drink nothing but tea in work- 
ing time,” struck in the male chief here; “ but 
when work’s over, I take my three, or perhaps 
my four, pints of beer, and enjoy ’em, I can tell 

‘ou. Reform demonstration bill on the wall ? 
ell, I don’t bother my head about politics ; 
but they sent the poster here, and J just stuck 
it where you see (winking), to help to keep the 
roofup. No, I didn’t jme in it, not 1. IfI 
go away, there’s thirty people loses a day’s 
work, and that ain’t the sort of reform they'd 
fancy, you may be sure.” 

This match-box maker is a jovial aristocrat in 
his way. A hale healthy-looking man of forty, 
he looks as ruddy and strong as if his days were 
spent in farming or at the sea-side. Besides 
making up boxes on the premises, he sends out 
the creased slips of wood and the paper labels 
to women and children who work at home; he 
acts, in short, as middle man between the dealer 
and the labourers. “About twopence a gross 
sticks to ’em when all’s done,” he says, plea- 
santly, when asked as to his profits. A brazier 
full of coke stands in the centre of the garret 
where the women are at work, and a strong 
sulphureous odour permeates the place. “ We’re 
obliged to keep it where it is, for drying, don’t 
yer see? But the smell’s bad at times, so we 
keep both windows open, and have lots of nice 
fresh air.’ We are in Bethnal-green, remember, 
with a view of the house-tops of Spitalfields, and 
are looking out upon dingy broken-roof trees, 
smoked-dried pigeon-traps, dirt, and desolation. 
The “fresh air” has been eddying round stale 
fish-curing establishments, close confined homes, 
has apparently looked in at a gasworks, and 
burrowed among the district drains. Yet the 
people look tolerably well, and as, accord- 
ing to our host’s own estimate, he sometimes 
clears as much as ninety twopences, or fifteen 
shillings, in the twenty-four hours, he at least 
is comfortably off. 

The home workers, who make up the materials 
he sends them, are a very different class. The 
head of the household may be a dock-labourer, or 
a street-hawker, or a dustman, or, as was the case 
at a home we visited later in the day, “a hayband- 
gatherer” (that is, a man who lives by collect- 
ing the haybands thrown away at markets and 
stables, and selling them to chairmakers as 
stuffing). His earnings are precarious, and are 
never more than enough to pay the rent and 
provide a moiety of the family bread. The 
wife and children have to work or starve. 
Match-box making and bead-working are their 
regular employments, but though the latter is 
slightly better paid, the demand for it varies 
with the fashion, while for the former there is 
a more regular and constant supply of work. 

Accompanied by an experienced district visi- 
tor and a friend well acquainted with the locality, 
we proceed to visit a few of the “ hundreds of 
children who do more work and are worse off” 
than the poor little infant whose case has 
been so eloquently and successfully brought 
before the public. First, to a little sentry-box 
of a room up the back stairs of a crazy tene- 





ment hard by. Here, the figure huddled on the 
bed, with head bound up, is so ghastly and un- 
lifelike, that we start back to avoid intruding 
upon what seems the chamber of death. Three 
children are standing at the table, and work on 
unremittingly. Heads are uplifted for a moment 
as our guide opens the door, but only to resume 
their steadfast gaze upon the paper, chips, and 
aste being deftly converted into boxes + the 
ittle hands. On being silently beckoned in, 
we find the mass of rags has assumed shape, 
and is a woman, but so weird and wan and 
haggard as to remind us of Haydon’s picture of 
Lazarus in his grave-clothes. Swaying to and 
fro from sheer debility, and with dull heavy 
ores, which wander purposelessly everywhere, 
the figure essays to speak, and, with many a 
he and suppressed groan, gives us her little 
istory. 

“Bad pains in limbs, and chest so hard like, 
that I can’t help the children as I ought, and 
they don’t get on so fast in consequence. When 
I’m on the ground, to pick up and sort as quickly 
as they put together, we can, by never stopping, 
turn out our eight gross a day. Twopence 
halfpenny a gross is what we get, and find our 
own pasteand string. Five farthings’-worth of 
flour, which is half a pound, will make enough 
paste for seven gross of boxes, if you’re careful ; 
but there’s waste now that I lay here, and I can’t 
cut the labels even, though I keep the paper and 
scissors by my side” (showing them moaningly) 
“to turn to directly the pain leaves me for a 
little. We have to tie the boxes up in bundles 
after they’re made, and the hemp for doing this 
comes heavy out of what we earn. A penn’orth 
of hemp will tie up twenty-one gross of boxes, 
and then there’s the sending of ’em home, which 
takes time and prevents work. Ah! Itmakesa 
terrible difference my not being on the ground ; 
for the children often can’t get on, ak there’s 
time and money lost.” 

This speech is not given consecutively as 
written, but with constant stoppages for 
breath, and from pain, through all of which the 
three children go on methodically pasting down. 
Neither the unwonted presence of strangers nor 
their mother’s suffering breaks this monoto- 
nous labour for a moment. When spoken to, 
they reply in a listless fashion, as if mere talk 
were a profligate expenditure of time. 

Five different articles are used to make u 
the match-box. Two slender shavings of wood, 
one each for its inner and outer part; one label 
of coloured paper for the half containing the 
lucifers ; one printed label bearing the dealer’s 
names for the outer box; a square piece of 
sand-paper to strike the matches on the bottom. 
The wood is ready creased by the machine-work 
we saw in the garret factory; the paper lies in 
sheets like enlstint postage labels, upon the 
squalid bed; the sand-paper is on the floor in 
long strips of the width requisite to go length- 
wise on the boxes, but these require snipping 
into pieces of their width. The manipulation 
of this sand-paper is the most painful part of 
the work. The rough surface cuts the children’s 
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fingers, and leaves them raw and bleeding, much 
as if the cuticle were rubbed off with a file; for 


each bit of sand-paper is smoothed and patted | y 


down by hand, and many hours of this work 
sewer their inevitable effect. “Drying the 
xes thoroughly, sir, is another trouble; for 
we’ve to spread them out on the floor all night, 
and the wet paste makes the place damp,and if the 
boxes ain’t quite dry they won’t pay us for them 
when we send them in.” Jt is needless to de- 
scribe the place. A squalid little hole, where 
the bed takes up one-third of the flooring space ; 
a table, two chairs, half a dozen of the com- 
monest utensils, and a few chéap pictures on 
the walls, make up the living, sleeping, and 
working home of this confirmed invalid and her 
three children. For bedding, are discoloured 
unexplainable rags ; athwart the bed, suspended 
from a string, hang fragments of clothes, the 
use of which can scarcely be distinguished. It 
is difficult to advance a step without crunching 
match-boxes under foot; and when our party 
of three all stand inside the door, it is impossible 
to turn round or stir. The ages of the three 
= seem to range from three or four to twelve, 
ut this is a point on which guessing is 
hazardous, so wan and stunted are they. 
Elsewhere we put searching questions, and have 
truthful answers in return. But in the presence 
of the apparently dying figure on the bed this 
is impossible. There was such an obvious 
wish to do the honours of the miserable little 
home, and to give strangers the information 
they sought, that we listened patiently to the 
story told with so much difficulty and pain; but 
it would have been cruel to prolong the trial, so 
on the poor speaker sinking back exhausted we 
bid the little toilers good day, and set out again 
upon our prescribed round. Let us say at once 
that this was the most painful visit made through- 
out the day. Poverty, dire, bitter, crushing, 
we saw in sad abundance; invalids too ill to 
work, infants, with the business cares of men 
and women, acting as bread-winners for a 
family, were plentiful enough; lives where one 
long struggle with starvation, misery, and 
disease is the rule, were revealed; but we 
never seemed to stand so nearly in the presence 
of Death as here. In the antithesis between 
the poor woman’s state and her plaint concern- 
ing farthings’-worth of flour and hemp, and 
her inability to cut out labels, there was some- 
thing inexpressibly shocking. 

A smiling brunette, wretchedly attired, but 
healthy and cheerful, is passing the door as we 
come out. On her arm she carries a bulky 
parcel of light goods. In a West-end thorough- 
fare she would be an apprentice carrying home 
fancy millinery, caps, bonnets, or what not. 
Here, her bundle consists of match-boxes, and 
matches-boxes only. “Nine gross of ’em, sir, 
I'm just taking home, when I shall get the 
money and paper and material for making 
more. Make a good many a day? Oh yes, 
sir, and could make more, only trade’s dreadful 
slack, and there’s such a lot at it; that’s where 
it is. Well, I don’t know the number of where 





L live, and that’s the truth; but it’s the iast 
house but one on the right, and glad to see 
ou, Mrs. Jones”—a curtsey here to the dis- 
trict visitor—‘as you allers know, ma’am, 
don’t you?” All this, with a bright alacrity, 
an absence of fawning, or of making out a case 
for pity, very refreshing. 

ollowing our guide, we are soon in another 
interior devoted to the one calling. A larger 
room this, with more evidences of comfort, 
greater adornment, and where the squalid air 
of bitter poverty is less apparent. 

“Mother is ill in bed in the corner, with 
pains in her limbs, and is hard of hearing as 
well, so we just get on the best we can with- 
out her. Four of us work, me and my two 
little brothers and my sister” (the speaker is 
a good-looking girl of nineteen, who smiles and 
dimples through her begrimed face as if to 
prove unconsciously that innate cheerfulness is 
more than a match for worldly ills); “and if 
we work very hard indeed, we can wake our 
fourteen gross in a day. Well, of course that 
means beginning at seven in the morning and 
sticking to it till ten at night; but it ain’t so 
bad considerin’, you know, and there’s many 
worse off than what we are, of course. Father’s 
a sawyer, but his work’s been very slack, and 
there’s not much doing anywheres, so far as I 
know. Wouldn’t it be better for me to go out to 
service ? Perhaps it would” (hesitation), “ only 
I don’t know much about a house, you see, 
only having been at home. Yes, I’d be willing 
to try; and if girls are wanted, as you say, 
ma’am, and you could get me a place, I'd be 
very glad.” 

The mother in bed in the corner moves rest- 
lessly, but takes no part in this conversation, 
and the children go on converting paper and 
wood into boxes unmoved. Here, however, 


all we see (for the sick mother covers her head - 


in the scanty bed-cloi hes) look well and hearty ; 
and though, on being pressed, the fourteen 
gross turns out to be rather a theoretical than 
a practical standard of a day’s work, the little 
labourers look contented and comparatively 
happy. _ The portraits of Miss Adah Isaacs Men- 
ken, and of a huge turkey-cock, like an inflamed 
beadle, adorn the mantelshelf; but mateh-boxes 
formed and unformed, are the principal furni- 
ture of the room. 

Crossing the road, we are next in a little 
cellar room, which is literally crammed. The 
husband is out, selling hearth-stones. A puny 
sickly infant is asleep on the bed; the mother 
and married daughter, herself a mother, a little 
boy, and a neighbour, are cutting and pasting 
and shaping for dear life. There is wouderf 
uniformity in the statistics furnished us. In this 
house they can, by sticking steadily at it, make 
eight gross of boxes a day ; prices as before, two- 
pence-halfpenny a gross. The extra trouble 
given by the labels provided being of thinner 
paper than usual, the difficulty of drying the 
work before sending in, owing to want of 
space, the dislike the sturdy urchin of ten has 
to Sunday-school, and the terrible decrease in 
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the demand for hearth-stones, are all told cheerily 
and without a syllable of even implied murmur- 
ing. Here, there is a slight variation in manu- 
facture, for the dealers prescribe pink linings for 
their match-boxes, and this involves a sixth item 
for cutting out and fastening, anda proportionate 
expenditure of time. The working tinman’s, a 
few doors lower down, is a completely different 
place. Here the whole house is oceupied by 
one family ; the wife helps the husband by sol- 
dering down his work, and the business or box- 
making is left to the children. The eldest girl, 
who looks twelve, and is sixteen, is the chief of 
the department. The youngest, who “ will be 
three the 7th of next month,” is an active 
member of the staff, and has worked regularly 
for more than a year. 
“ Five shillings and sixpence we pay a week for 
our house, and we’ve no call to complain of our 
landlady. ‘The noise of my husband’s trade 
made it difficult for us to keep in apartments, 
for it’s hammer, hammer, hammer, much as you 
hear it now, all day long ; so we’ve had to take 
this house, which suits us very well, all things 
considered. No, sir, I’ve never no time to help 
at box-making myself; but when I do get five 
minutes from the sawdering, I just tell ’em to 
allers put their best work in, and they’ll never 
want a job, and they’ve as much as they can do. 
Twopence-halfpenny a gross is what we get, the 
regular price; but then, you see, making ’em, 
as we do, with the inside part as perfect as 
t’other, it’s just like two boxes in one; or twenty- 
four dozen boxes, as you may say, for twopence- 
halfpenny. It’s littery work too, very littery, 
and our landlady didn’t want us to do it at all, 
on account of fire ; but that, as we told her, that 
wouldn’t do nohow, if she wanted her rent regu- 
lar ; so we’re as careful as we can be. WhenI 
worked at the match-box trade myself, which was 
before I learnt sawdering, and when it was my 
only way of earning money, the round boxes used 
to be my sort. You'll remember them, I dare 
say. You could just get your two fingers into 
the round, and they paid fourpence a gross for 
making them. I'd be very glad if they’d come 
into fashion again, for I got pretty quick at it, 
«s<l could turn out a gross in a hour, which 
weren’t so very bad, and my girl there would 
soon pick itup, I know. It would be better for 
her to go out to service, I don’t dispute that ; 
but she’s very useful to us, you see, and 
we couldn’t spare her easily. That other one, 
who’s bin in the =r twice, she’d be a better 


we’d no cholera here, sir. They had it very 
bad a few doors lower down ; but the gentleman 
from the Board of Health said our house was 
kept cleaner and more wholesome than many, 
and perhaps that helped to keep us free. He 
ordered them to put us dust-heaps up in the 
yard; but, Lord! they’ve done ’em so badly that 
they ain’t no use. Very good water supply, sir, 
now, since some other gentlemen came round 
and inquired into it, though our tap’s out of 
order just at this time; but, when it’s right, 
we’ve as much water as we can use.” 

Another home of one small room. Husband 
adustman, out with his cart ; wife daily expect- 
ing an addition to the family ; little boys and girls 
all busily at work. ‘‘ Fourpence each every time 
they fill a cart, the three of ’em, that’s what 
dustman’s pay is; but then they often don’t fill 
more than three carts a day, sometimes much 
less, and that makes it shockin’ uncertain.” 

At every house we have visited there have 
been cheery allusions to a tea given on the pre- 
ceding Monday at the Bedford Institution to 
match-box makers under fourteen years of age. 
The quantity of cake eaten, and of tea drunk, has 
been a fertile topic for jocosity, and we have 
diplomatically availed ourselves of an obvious 
disposition to connect our call with the treat 
enjoyed—with which, we regret to add, we had 
nothing whatever to do. Here a bright lad of ten, 
who blushed and grinned merrily over his pasting 
at the reminiscence, was on the point of losing the 
feast for want of a pair of trousers and a waist- 
coat to appear in, when, presto, a kind gentle- 
man sent him a shilling, with which the father 
purchased both, and in which the lad worked 
proudly now. ‘“ My husband’s asthma has been 
a good deal better, thank you, ma’am, since he 
went into the workhouse infirmary; but these 
cold winds tell upon him, and the dust trade’s 
bad for that complaint, you see.” A whispered 
colloquy between my companions and the 
speaker concerning a certain “ bag,” which 
contains baby linen, and is lent on application 
from an admirable institution close by, described 
in a previous number of this journal,* and 
but for which there ‘would often be no pro 
vision for infants newly born, and we pass 
to a room a few streets off, where one young 
woman and a little girl areat work. The boxes 
here are for the Liverpool market, are more 
fragile, and less profitable to make. “Two- 
pence a gross is all we get, and the two of us 


can’t make more than six gross a day, do what 
we will,” is cheerfully told us : 


the child 





a, 








one to go out, for she likes fresh people, and 
isn’t shy ; but, however, ma’am, if you say you 
could get Annie a place at once, I’ll talk it over 
with her father, and let you know. I don’t 
want to stand in her way, not I, if she’d like to 
go. We’ve four rooms in this house, sir, and, 
to tell you the truth, it ain’t hardly enough, for 
we've seven children, though we’ve lost one, 
through a lady at Bow taking a fancy to her, and 
taking her off our hands. My husband’s work 
takes up a lot of room, you see, let alone the 
match-making ; but, however, we’re better off 
than a good many, and mustn’t cry out. No, 


continuing her work, and warning off some 
other children who peep in at the door, with 
a quaint wise look, which sits strangely on her 
pretty little face. “ My husband’s a hayband- 
gatherer for chair-stuffing, but he don’t do very 
well at it, and this little girl ain’t ours, but a 
niece of mine I’m bringing up.” 

Another room in the same street, where the 
mistress is ill in bed in a sort of cupboard to the 





* See NumBer Seven, Browy’s Lays, vol. xii., 
p. 304. 
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rear, where the husband is out hawking look- 
ing-glasses obtained on-“ sale or return” from 
the manufacturers, and by means of which he 
earns six, seven, and sometimes eight shillings 
aweck. The children are taking boxes home, 
the fire is out, and as the invalid tells her ail- 
ments to the district visitor, want of nourish- 
ment is as easily discernible in her feeble tremu- 
lous voice, as if we had been told in so many 
words of her lack of food. 

These are a few of the cases to be seen ina 
day’s walk. The experience they give might have 
been multiplied indefinitely. Right and left, in 
front and rear, of the border line between Spital- 
fields and Bethnal-green upon which we stood, 
is a seething mass of hopeless, hopeless poverty. 
Such work as we have seen is the means of life 
to thousands upon thousands of women and chil- 
dren. In one of the homes left undescribed, 
one baby of a year and ten months old was 
busily labouring away with its brothers and 
sisters, and contributing its quota of exertion 
with the rest. In White-street, a regular labour- 
market for boys and girls 1s held on Monday 
and Tuesday morning, from eight to ten a.M., 
and here children of all ages may be hired by 
the week or month. Domestic service is, how- 
ever, so distasteful to these people, that, though 
servants are wanted in the district as elsewhere, 
a is much the usual difficulty in obtaining 
them. 

In every case when a situation was suggested 
for the young women whom we saw box-making, 
the reply was evasive; and a few months ago good 
and remunerative situations were refused under 
the following circumstances. One Saturday, a 
te woman was visited at her home by some 

enevolent gentlemen who interested themselves 
in the sanitary arrangements of the district. The 
cholera was then at its height, and on calling on 
the same woman the next Monday, they found 
she had died, and had been buried, in the few 
hours which had intervened since they found 
her alive and well. She left a large family. 
As her three eldest girls were fit for service, 
comfortable places were found for them, but 
refused. Argument and remonstrance were in- 
effectual, and pictures of the discomforts and 
laboriousness of match-box making were met by, 
“It’s only just play for the fingers, sir.” This 
is a fair example of the views and opinions of 
many of the girls we have seen. They accept 
their poverty bravely; take gladly any help 
proffered ; but ignorantly prefer the privations 
and misery of their present life to what they hold 
to be the restrictions and drawhacks of domestic 
service. The married women are tied to their 
homes, and, spurred by stern hard necessity, 
the children take to work much as those in 
more favoured walks do to play. “The child I 
buried was only two years and five months, and 
he’d been at box-making a good six months,” 
said the dustman’s wife, “and they take to it 
as natural as sitting down to a meal.” 

Not the least suggestive part of what we saw 
was the wholesome and positively jolly look of 
many of the boys and ot. There was, as we 





have endeavoured to show, abundant evidence of 
sickness and sorrow ; there were plenty of wan 
faces and stunted frames; but there were also 
many rosy-cheeked lads and lasses, who were 
chirruping over their toil as merrily and as 
heartily as any plough-boy whistling for want 
of thouglit. hen a wretched mother is ac- 
cused of “ givin’ herself airs” because her in- 
fant daughter’s miserable condition has become 
known, we seem to have in rough rude fashion 
the public opiuion of this poverty-weighted place. 
That children should never see green fields or 
flowers, should never have a toy, never enjoy the 
innocent amusements appropriate to their age, 
is sad enough. Human nature, however, is 
happily so constituted, that harmless fun and 
healthy laughter may be extracted from the 
most barren materials; and among the under- 
fed, over-worked, ill-clad, women and children 
we visited, were as bright eyes and as ready 
smiles, and at least as much honest hearty 
cheerful helpful contentment as can be found 
among their brothers and sisters who have not 
learnt sympathy through suffering, and to whom 
hunger and destitution have been things to read 
about, not taste. 





THE LIVELY JENNY. 





Wuey, after a long and proper probation, I 
was fairly set up and married to my Fanny—a 
fine bold girl that liked me, I believe, as much 
as I liked her—we sensibly agreed that, instead 
of setting up housekeeping—furniture and such 
inconveniences—we should suit ourselves with 
a house that was infinitely more to our taste. 
Fanny had been born and bred on the north-west 
coast of Ireland, beside the breakers of the 
Atlantic. She was a handsome clever crea- 
ture, with a classical and reflective face —a 
born sailor, whom it was pleasant, when our 
dainty guests were growing green and uncom- 
fortable, to see sitting on the deck, with rising 
colour, welcoming the stiff breezes. 

I had done a good deal in coast-sailing, and 
was to have been put into the navy (but wasn’t, 
which is a long story); so, instead of going 
through the anxieties of selecting a new an 
plastery house, with furniture that was to prove 
prematurely infirm and crippled, we read the 
one thought in each other’s eyes—a yacht! It 
was spring. Such a thing was soon “ picked 
up.” It was a nautical friend living near Leam- 
ington that “looked out” for the _ for us—a 
man of large experience and with an eye for a 
* good cut of a thing.” After a time he “ picked 
up” our little craft—the very thing for us, and 
a dead bargain besides—a tight handy little 
schooner, a good sea-boat that shook the waves 
from her like a spirited horse, easily handled, 
thirty tons, roomy below, airy, large for that 
tonnage, and built of mahogany. She cost us 
only three hundred pounds, was reckoned a 
dead bargain, and was called The Lively Jenny. 
It was a joyful morning when we learned that 





she was lymg in Kingstown harbour, having 
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come in at midnight. The news was brought 
in by the new skipper himself, whom I and 
Fanny went down to the parlour to meet as if 
he were an ambassador, which he was, from 
The Lively Jenny. ‘ 

Now, if we were to have a treasure in our 
yacht, we were to have a far more important 
one in our skipper. He had been picked up 
also—by the sheerest good luck. Our nautical 
friend had written in the most extravagant 
terms of his merits. He had known Clarke 
from a boy: a finer sailor never — a deck ; 
as steady as a rock, sober as a judge, as moral 
asan apostle. “ I have an interest in the man,” 
he wrote, “as IT know all about him and what 
he has gone through. I look on this as a 
much greater piece of luck than lighting on The 
Lively Jenny.” 

And this paragon was now in the parlour! 
We almost felt, Fanny and I, that we were 
scarcely virtuous company epough for him. 
There he was now, and we started. Clarke was 
a man of about thirty, good-looking and sailor- 
like—that is, would have been -looking but 
for a very disagreeable long inflamed scar that 
ran slanting from his forehead over his eye to 
bis ear. It was raw and unpleasant altogether. 

e had a cold steady measured way of talking, 
and, as he spoke, looked out cautiously at us 
with the eye that was under the scar. But there 
could be no mistake about his testimonials, and 
he was, on the best authority, a treasure. Fanny 
did not relish his look at all. She much pre- 
ferred Dan, a young “salt” from her own wild 
coast, who was “off the estate,” and who was 
to be our other sailor. It was about him that 
Clarke first spoke. 

“T brought over a very steady man,” he said, 
“that I have known myself for years, and can 
be depended on. A man with some religion in 
him, which,” he added, smiling—a not very plea- 
sant smile—“ is not usual among us sailors. I 
could go on excellently with him.” 

“Oh, we have got Dan,” said Fanny. “We 
could not do without Dan!” 

“Of course it is with you, ma’am; but it is 
right to tell you this Dan came off to us last 
night when we had moored, and I could see 
plainly he had been drinking.” 

Fanny coloured up. “ You must have mistaken. 
We all know Dan from a child. He never was 
drunk in his life. We can’t have any one else.” 

Clarke bowed. Then we gave him all sorts 
of directions, and let him go. 

“T don’t like that man at all, for all his good 
character,” said Fanny, wisely. “And then to 
go and slander poor Dan !” 

“T don’t relish him extravagantly,” I said, 
doubtfully ; “but character, my dear, is every- 
thing aboard ship.” 

“Aboard ship,” said she, laughing. “That 
sounds charming !” 

We were to sail in two days, and certainly 
we almost at once found the merits of our 
skipper; for by his quiet forethought and 
measured energy he did wonders—got in stores, 


“ You see, my dear,” I said, “those are the 
sterling qualities that pass show. Dan is a 
little too impulsive, and not half so practical.” 
A word now about Dan. 

Dan was a sort of foster-brother of Fanny’s, 
that used to row her on the Atlantic, “ no less,” 
fit up daring little skiffs, with sails and all com- 

lete, to make a bold voyage across to a distant 
island. He was a handsome, strong, bold, dash- 
ing young fellow, only one-and-twenty, and 
could swim like a fish. He always called her 
“Miss Fanny,” though corrected again and 
again. The only mystery was that of the “drink,” 
which puzzled us, for we had never even heard a 
— of such a thing. Fanny shook her 
read. 

* T could explain it,” she said. 

“ Ah!” said I, “ you don’t know, dear. These 
sea towns—young fellows fa!l into temptations.” 

We were to go on acoasting cruise. First 
to Falmouth, then Cowes, and finally on to 
Cherbourg; leave the yacht under shelter of 
the famous breakwater (“she will be very 
snug there,” we both said, speaking of her cozily 
as if she were a baby), and we ourselves would 
run up to Paris. We could not have too much 
of the sea. Two sailors only and a boy, and 
myself, as good as another, and Fanny very 
nearly—she only wanted strength—as good as 
a fourth. Early at six o’clock on a fine morning 
we went down by that pleasant little strip of 
sea-coast railway that winds like a ribbon from 
Dublin to Kingstown, found a fresh breeze, a 
blue sea, and The Lively Jenny fluttering her 
sails impatiently, as if they were the laces and 
lappets of her cap. We took up our moorings 
in a moment, and flew out steadily to sea. 

We were in great delight with our new 
“house.” She sailed charmingly, lay over on 
her side in the true yacht attitude, and made 
the water hiss as she shot through it. We were 
as compact, as snug, and even elegant as could 
be conceived. Below were two charming little 
rooms, perfect boudoirs, one a little saloon for 
dining. It was full of “ lockers” and pigeon-holes 
for keeping all sorts of things ; and it was with 
particular delight that we discovered, as you 
went down-stairs, a sort of sliding panel on each 
side, which unclosed and discovered a large 
shelf, known to the men as “ the sail-room,” only 
think! but which, on an emergency, could be 
turned into an elegant and commodious sleeping 
apartment. Dinner on the swing-table was the 
most charming of meals, and full of slippery 
excitement. 

On the morning of the second day, when 
there was not much of a breeze, I noticed our 
skipper seated on the “after” portion of the 
bowsprit, reading. It was Fanny called my 
attention to this. Dan was walking up and 
down contemptuously. From curiosity, | went 
up to see what book it was, and found it to be 
The Confessions of B. B. Rudge, Esq., with 
some of his Letters. 

“ ‘Why, who on earth is Rudge ?” I asked. 
Clarke stood up respectfully. 





the yacht fitted, and what not. 





“ Rudge, sir,” said he, “was a common fire- 
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man on an engine, who took to drinking and 
was reclaimed. He tells the whole story there ; 
and afterwards he became not only an apostle of 
temperance, but a minister, preaching and win- 
ning souls to Christ.” 

“Oh, that’s what he was,” I said, I am afraid 
with marked disgust in my face; for that sort 
of thing is well enough ashore, but doesn’t fit 
handy on a sailor. I came and told Fanny. 

“‘ Canting creature,” said Fanny. 

T observed, too, that Dan and he had very little 
conversation. 

That night, about eleven, was a lovely moon- 
light night. Fanny had just gone down. I 
went “for’ard”—not forward — towards the 
“ fo’castle,” not forecastle, as the vulgarities and 
land-lubbers say. I talked with Clarke about 
the course ; we then fell off to other things, and 
I saw what a good sailor he was. He told me 
more about B. B. Rudge and himself. 

“ He did a great deal for me, sir, that man,” 
he said. ‘“ You wouldn’t have taken me, sir, if 
you had seen me as Mr. Rudge first saw me.” (I 
was amused at this notion; for as it was, after 
Mr. Rudge had seen him, I was very near xof 
taking him.) “ You can little conceive, sir, what a 
wretch I was. Drunken, depraved, abandoned in 
every sense. It was in a vile drunken quarrel I 
got ¢his, sir,” and he pointed to his ugly scar. 
“Tt nearly killed me, and I lay for weeks be- 
tween life and death ; until that good and gra- 
cious man came and raised me up.” 

“Of course you mean in the spiritual sense,” 
I said, with a sort of sneer. 

“ Quite right, sir,” he said, calmly. ‘ And I 
owe to him more than to my father.” Then he 
said, “This was his last voyage that he would 
make, thanks to his own exertions.” 

“ And to B. B. Rudge ?” 

“Yes, sir. In fact, he wishes me to join his 
ministry; and after this voyage there is a young 
girl who has grace, at Falmouth, where we are 
now going, who would be content to take her 
lot with me.” 

“Is she a brand plucked, too?” I could not 
help asking. But he gave a look of reproach 
which the scar made savage. “I am only 
joking,” I said, hastily. 
“JT am sure she is a very good girl, and all 
that.” 
Fanny, when I reported this conversation, was 
in a little rage. 

“ What an old hypocrite ! 
shipped him.” 

“Canting, whining creature,” I said; “ poor 
Dan will have a fine time of it.” 

We got to Falmouth, and went ashore. But 
the wind suddenly fell, and it looked as if 
there was to be a chaage in the weather. 
We determined to run up to London, which 
we did. We there met pleasant friends, 
who insisted on doing us, &c., and soa very 
oman week went by in next to no time. 

hen we went down to our craft, and found the 
drum up. It was only a stiff breeze, so we de- 
termined to put out to sea at once. But there 


I am so sorry we 








on board, riotous with spirits, singing aud whist- 
ling; Clarke was ashore. When he came, we 
both noticed a great alteration. His composed 
serenity was gone. He was doggedly moody, 
and his eyes glared. He did not speak to Dan, 
who told us that they had had a quarrel ashore. 
Both Fanny and I remarked this, and I noticed 
Clarke following Dan with lowering brow and 
dark suspicious eyes, as he walked past him on 
the deck. The evening was very fine, the drum 
was down, and we promised ourselves a charm- 
ing voyage to Cherbourg, our destination, and 
then hey for Paris ! 

Before we started, Fanny had got it all out of 
Dan. There was a young woman in the case— 
in fact, te young woman at Falmouth, a nice, 
fresh, gay girl, not at all “ serious,” though our 
friend wished to make her so. 

“Tt ’ud have been a pity, marm,” said Dan, “to 
have handed the likes of her over to psalm singing 
for the rest of her life. And faix I just talked to 
her a little guéetly, quietly, and put the come- 
thur on her, or she put it on herself, but at the 
end she gave the cowld shouldher to my frind 
Johnny Calvin there! Sorry a hand or part 
I had in it, wittin’ly, marm, or knowin’ly.” 

“ You did quite right, Dan,” said my Fanny, 
with enthusiasm. , 

It was on deck when Clarke came to me. 

“ Don’t go for a day or two yet, sir,” he said, 
gioomily. “Take my advice ; there is bad wea- 
ther coming on.” 

“Tt don’t look much like it,” I said, plea- 


santly. 

9 ae these things, sir,” he said. “ There’ll 
be a storm before morning.” 

“Ah, what are ye talking of,” said Dan, 
laughing. ‘ Don’t be humduggin’ the masther.” 
There was a twinkle in his eye as he spoke. 
“ D’ye want another sight at little Susan ?’ 

The ferocious look the other gave him shocked 
me and Fanny. I saw the reason xow. “We 
go to-night,” I said, firmly ; “ get up the moor- 
ings.” 

We got out to sea. The night was very fine. 
It came to ten, eleven, and midnight. Then 
Fanny went down. 

“ Well, Clarke,” I said, “ what d’ye say now? 
—or have you forgotten Susan by this time ?” 
There was another black look of ferocity, 
and his eyes wandering to Dan, who was at the 
forecastle—“ fo’castle,” I mean—looking out, 
dancing from one foot to the other, and whistling 
St. Patrick’s Day. 

“He will have to account to Heaven for 
what he has done. She was a good girl, and 
would have made me a good wife, and worked 
to save souls with me. Now she will be lost 
and go after vanity. God forgive him.” 

“In short, zo¢ plucked from the burning. 
Now, look here, Clarke; I must speak to you 
seriously. In the first place, 1 must ask you 
to drop that jargon of yours, which is all very 
well in its way and on shore, but here you 


know—in short, it don’t fit a British seaman.” 


“T should have thought, sir, with the 





was a great change in our skipper. Dan was 





dangers of the seas, and the heavens, and 
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the tempests overhead, that a seaman had more 
need of it than any one. Why, who knows how 
much we shall want of prayer before the night 
is done, and this frail plank ‘ig 

“Oh, come,” I said, “ I don’t pay my sailors to 
preach to me. Of course, I don’t object to 
prayer and piety. It depends on the sincerity, 
my friend. You see, hate cant. Now, I have 
observed that your heart is full of animosity to 
that young man there. I see it in your really 
ferocious looks.” 

“T dare say, sir,” he said, humbly; “and it 
is what I do feel at moments when the Lord 
withdraws his strength. I have naturally a 
vile, wicked temper, full of the most frightful 
passions. But I wrestle with it, thank the 
Lord. I forgive him; that is, I try to forgive 
him. And I struggle with my own vile nature. 
In a day I shall have all subdued, and look on 
hjm as a brother in sin, though he has done me 
a cruel injury—ah, yes, sir, a cruel injury. Do 
you see that cloud there, sir? There is some- 
thing coming. We had better get all tight.” 

I walked away and went to tell Fanny, who 
was reading in the little cabin toa swinging 
lamp. “A regular Heep,” I said. “A Uriah 
of the first water. He has been ‘swaddling’ 
on atub there for the last quarter of an hour.” 

Fanny said, gravely, “1 wish we were rid of 
him. Iam sure he is a dangerous man, and 
may do some mischief.” 

“T tell you what, Fan,” I said, seriously, “I 
think so too; and when we get to Cherbourg, 
I shall just speak quietly to him, and look out 
for another haad, and send him home, Fan.” 

But now, almost as we were speaking, a gale 
had arisen, and our little bark, without notice 
of any kind, had given a sort of vindictive 
“shy,” as if she wanted to “ throw” her riders. 
For a second the sea had become like a mass of 
black molten iron, and was rolling in huge 
waves. In another moment we were rushing 
through the waters with a stiff hissing sound, 
and every spar and sail cracked and clattered. 
The sky had grown black also. It seemed as if 
a thunderbolt was to come on us. 

Clarke came to me. “ We can stand under 
but little canvas,” he said. ‘‘ The worst has not 
come as yet. We shall have the hand of the 
Almighty strong upon us to-night.” 

It grew darker and darker, and the storm 
increased. Our boat was reeling and tumbling, 
lurching violently, as if she wanted to go down 
head-foremost, then rocking and rolling from 
side to side, as if she wished to dash our sides 
in. Fanny’s face appeared above the com- 
panion-ladder a little anxious; but still per- 
haps enjoying the gale. She recollected her 
own native coast. 

“This is not the worst,” said Clarke, coming 
to me again; “not for an hour yet. There will 
be sad work to-night on the ocean. All the 
better for men who have clear consciences, and 
have done no wrong to their fellows ;” and by a 
flash of lightning I saw one of his vindictive 
glances flash also towards Dan.’ That young 
fellow had been doing wonders—climbing to set 








free the sail which had got fixed, hanging on 
like a cat, being here, ion. and ovarpaleat, 
making everything “ tight.” 

“ He gives us no jargon,” I said to Fanny, 
who, like a brave girl, was up on deck, “ but 
considers doing his duty the best way of 
praying.” 

But “ Heep” was right. The worst had not 
come. Crack! There went a spar and sail, 
blown through as if it had been so much 
paper. Great seas came pouring in upon deck ; 
yet Fanny would not go below, though it was, 
next to impossible to keep one’s feet securely. 
At times our bows were half under water. It was 
an awful night. Suddenly we saw, through the 
darkness, a faint red light and two other lights. 

“ A steamer,” said Clarke. ‘“ We must only 
keep by her. It will be something ; and, unless 
this is a strong boat——” 

I was very near getting out some of my 
Shakespeare in a most indignant burst, and 
saying to him, “Out upon ye, yeowls! Nothing 
but songs of death!” but restrained aeedll 
At that moment snap went our jib, with an ex- 
plosion like that of a small cannon. The two 
men ran forward to “clear away.” There was 
a great lurch, a half cry from Fanny, who was 
standing half down on the stairs. 1 ran to her. 

“Qh!” she said, in an agony. “Did you 
see ? Quick—quick! Save him! That wretch! 
Z saw him do it! Oh, poor, poor Dan——” 

I knew at once what she meant, and rushed 
to the bows, where J met Clarke coming to 
me. I could not see his face. 

“Qh!” he said, in a low thick voice. “He 
is gone—gone overboard, poor wretclh—and 
with all his sins on his head !” 

I could not speak for a second. 

“ Put the vessel about—quick !” I said. 
shall save him.” 

“ Save him !” said he, almost contemptuously. 
“That is beyond ws. The Almighty may do 
something for him. Why, do you know how 
far behind the poor wretch is now? I suppose 
three miles.” 

“Put her about !” I said, furiously. “ This 
is too infamous!” 

“You will sink us!” the villain said. “If 
we turn a hair’s breadth from this course, we 
are lost !” 

“Put her about!” I said. And the boy at 
the helm did so. But Clarke was right ; for, as her 
head came round, a tremendous sea came tum- 
bling over her with the force of a discharge of 
stones from a mountain. There was a sound 
like a smash. I thought we were “gone” at 
that moment ; and for a moment more our little 
boat was quite stunned. She recovered herself 
slowly. e found our bulwarks a heap of 
laths. Uriah was right. We saw it would not 
do. Poor Dan! 

“ Go aft,” I said to him sternly, but ina voice 
that trembled. ; 

He did so calmly. Fanny and I held a hurried 
consultation. Of course, now, nothing could be 
done until the storm abated, if it was to abate 
for us. We could not do without such help as 
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he could give us. So, until we reached Cher- 
bourg, if we ever did reach it, we should dis- 
semble. This was the only thing to be done ; 
though Fanny was for no such temporising. 

“ I cannot look or speak to the wretch. To 
think that we are shut up here with a——” 

She covered her face. 

I went to him. “ What do you think now ?” 
I said, forcing myself to speak calmly. 

“ Another hour,” he said, “ if we pull through 
that, there might be a change. That poor wretch,” 

he went on, “what a judgment! I knew I 

might leave my case to the ord. Yet poor Dan, 
my heart bleeds for him, and I do repent——” 
He stopped. “ We should leave our case in the 
hands of Him who ules the storm. There! I 
declare, there is a break yonder!” 


That long and dreadful night at last came to 
an end. Morning broke at last. But though 
the storm broke at last, the wind had not gone 
down ; through the whole day we had to go be- 
fore it, and were blown on steadily. Clarke 
was, it must be said, admirable in regulating 
our vessel. Indeed, we owed our safety to his 
skill. But Fanny, in the daylight, now kept, 
below. She al not bear to look upon him. 
It made her shudder to speak of him. We 
beat about the whole day, and towards evening 
the wind began to fall, though the waves re- 
mained very high; and then we saw land, and 
a little port with arms stretching out, as if made 
of basket-work. Clarke came to me. 

“ Dieppe, sir,” he said. “ We shall be all safe 
ashore in half an hour. And let our first thing 
be to think of thanksgiving to the Almighty, 
who has literally and truly n ded, us this night 
from the jaws of death!” 

I was confounded at the ruffian’s coolness. 
“And poor Dan,” I said, with my eye on him, 
“what had he done that he should not share 
in this benefit ?” 

“ Ah, sir !” he said, “those are the unseen 
mysteries. Poor Dan! though he injured me, 
from my soul I forgive him. I do indeed.” 
And he turned up the whites of his eyes to 
heaven, with a look of piety that was really 
appalling. 

*“* As for going ashore,” I said, “ that shall 
be seen. You stay in the boat. You mustn’t 
stir. These are my orders, and I shall be 
obeyed ;” and I touched a revolver that I 
had placed in my belt. “I am prepared, you 
see, to enforce what I wish.” 

“ With all my heart,” he said, without the 
ee surprise, and walked forwards very care- 
essly. 

al was the wicker-work pier at last, with the 
great mariner’s crucifix looking out to sea, and 
some women in caps and red petticoats. With 
what delight we saw land again! We got within 
the wicker-work pier, came round a corner, and 
saw the little town. There we dropped anchor. 
As I walked up the wet and battened decks 








(our poor little elegant craft was now all beaten, 
bruised, maimed, and draggled), my eye fell on 
a black rag lying in a pool of water. I picked 
it up; it was a black silk handkerchief, now a 
mere ribbon. It was torn. I put it carefully 
by. Poor Dan! He had made a struggle: at 
any rate, it would be some evidence. 

There was a boat coming out to us with the 
custom-house people aboard. So Fanny, fresh 
and as brilliant as if she had not passed through 
such a night, called out to me. In another 
moment she gaveacry. “ Look! look!” she 
said. A deeper voice near said devoutly, 
“God! God be praised!” I did look, and I 
declare if there was not our brave fellow Dan 
standing up in the boat, waving a new glazed 
French hat ! 

He had leaped on board ina moment. “ Where’s 
Clarke ?” he cried. 

I caught hold of him. “ Restrain yourself,” 
I said. “ Justice will——” 

He caught Clarke by both hands, which he 
shook again and again. “ You did your best for 
me, indeed you did; andif that stupid handker- 
chief had only held, you’d have got me aboard 
again. You very nigh did it. Ah, sir! He 
was nigh killed himself. And do you know, 
Clarke, I was thinkin’ all the time, when the 
wather was pouring in gallons into my mouth, 
that I had not done so well by you as to de- 
sarve it.” 

We listened, wondering. He then told us 
how he had struggled with the waves, and 
“ had the life all but bate out of him.” When he 
was driven up against the steamer we had near 
us, he had just streng{i to give a cry, and 
ed had got him on board with infinite difli- 
culty. 

i must say Fanny and I were a little 
ashamed. However, we had not committed 
ourselves in any way, except so far as my 
proceedings with the revolver, which must have 
seemed a little curious. But we made it up 
to him in many ways, and Dan made it wu 
to him in his own way ; for he never went bac 
to Falmouth again, and in a very short time 
Dan’s residence there and its effects were quite 
forgotten, and matters came back to the old 
happy footing. In short, all ended well and 
happily, and for many years he and Dan sailed 
with us in that well-known, tight, and excel- 
lent sea-boat, The Lively Jenny. 
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